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THE 



GREAT TJIIOI MEETING, 

AT NEW HAVEN. 



An earnest desire having been expressed by many of the citizen of New 
Haven, that the sentiments of the great mass of our people, in reference to 
the compromise or peace measures, recently passed by Congress, should be 
embodied in some tkngible form and made public, as a matter of justice to 
themselves, and for the purpose of cheering the hearts and strengthening the 
hands of the friends of the Union in every part of our wide-spread and 
glorious confederacy, a number of preliminary meetings were held in the 
Common Council Chamber, ^a call for a great public meeting agreed upon, 
and all the necessary arrangements made efficiently to carry out the desired 
object. 

On the evening of December 34, A. D. 1850, a large audience, composed 
of our most substantial citizens, assembled in Brewster's Hall, and though 
heretofore dififering as widely from each other in their political views as in 
their pursuits, but one thought, one sentiment, one feeling prevailed — that of 
fidelity to the Constitution and its Compromises, and a faithful adherence to 
the Laws— while a single prayer for the perpetuity of the Union was wafted 
silently to Heaven. The voice of that Meeting is the voice of New Haven—. 
. ,it spoke the trjie spptixaents of our citizens ; and as it goes abroad through 
:,*Ott? StateV breakiAg'-the Gtillness of the valleys, and echoing among the hills, 

* we trust that" fiAswfeifing' voices will every where come back to us, declaring 

• - in .no doubtfiil language that the Union must and shall be preserved. 
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THE CALL, AND SIGIATTJRES. 



The undersigned, believing that any alteration of the 
COMPROMISE MEASURES adopted at the last Session 
of Congress, is not only inexpedient^ but that it is the. duty 
of every good citizen of this Republic to support and vindi- 
cate the same ; do therefore recommend, that a public meet- 
ing of the Citizens of ^ this place, without distinction of 
PARTY, be convened, to express our united determination; that 
the same shall be executed to their fullest extent, and our 
united opposition to any further agitation of the subject, or the 
subject of slavery in any form. 



Charles Atwater, 
Charles W. Allen, 
John Arnot, Jr. 
John G. Anthony, 
Willis M. Anthony, 
A. Allis, 
J. N. Austin, 
E. A. Arnold, 
John L. Ailing, 
David Allen 
Albert Ailing, 
W. F. Alexander, 
John Arnold, 
J. M. Andrews, 
James Ackerly 
Wm, E, Allen, 
E. B. Andrews, 
George Abbott, 
Jesse Andrews, 
S.W. Allis, 
L. E. Andrews, 
Henry' Atwater 
ttussell Ailing, 
Andrew Bryan, 
Benjamin Beecher, Jr., 
Wm. D. Bryan, 
Samuel Bradley, 
Charles Bradley, 
George Beers, 

C. G. Baldwin, 
P. Brockway, 

D, W. Butler, 



Charles Atwater, Jr., 
S. L. Allen. 
George Auger, 
H. B. Allen, 
Charles J. Allen, 
Hart Abbott, 
William Austin, , 
R. Anderson, 
William Allen, 
H. H. Austin, 
Jonathan Ailing, 
R. K. Arnold, 
M. B. Atwater, 
Benjamin Ailing, 
John B. Adriance, 
Norris Andrews, 
J. J. Atwater, 
A. P. Atwater, 
Watson Adams, 
James S. Arnold, 
Ansel Austin, 
Asa K. Ailing, 
Isaac Auger, 
Sherman A. Barrows, 

C. A. Ball, 
Oliver Bryan, 
Edward Bui kley, 
Henry Bradley, 
J. W. Boyer, 
Truman Benedict, 

D. A. Benjamin, 
James Bdgart, 



Atwater & Bassett, 

H. F. Andrews, 
N. Ailing, 

W. H. Augur, 
Daniel. Augur, 

I. P. Avery, 
L. C. A4jen, 
M. Armstrong, 
E. Atwater, 

O. Ailing, 
William A. Atlee, 
Abner Austin, 
M. Andrews, 
J.S. Atwater, 
H. M. Ailing, 
J. Atwater, 
Ebenezer Arnold, 
John Anketell, 
C. S. Adams, 
Thomas Atwater, 
Isaac Anderson, 
Leverett Ailing, 
James M. Andrews, 
Horace Beers, 
George E. Blakeslee, 
Timothy Bishop, 
Benjamin Booth, 
P. H. Bartholomew, 
Samuel H. Boyer, 
Henry W. Benedict, 
Birdsey Brooks, 
Thomas W. B?echer, 



J. Barrea, 
J. Brinsmade, 
Charles Brocket, 
M. Beecher, 
Riley Blakeslee, 
H. W. Brinsmade, 
E. W. Bedinger, 
Charles R. Baer, 
H. D. Beman, 
J. S. Bronson, 
Douglas Bannan, 
J. Ward Barnett, 
Alfred Bassett, 
Charles Bradley, 
David Bassett, 
J. S. Bardon, 
H. O. Beach, 
Thomas Burns, 
K. Brown, 
Isaac Bradley, 
W. S. Barnes, 
C. J. Belts, 
Alfred Bronson, 

C. Brassill, 
Elisha Blackman, 

H. M. Bidwell, 
E. B. Bills, 

E. A. Beach, 

I. W. Barker, 
Frederick Bulkley, 
A. Black, 

G. F. Bradley, 
S. H. Bishop, 
Timothy Barney, 
J. E. Baldwin, 
William W. Boardman, 
J, Barnett; Jr., 

W. C. Butler, 
Alfred Blackman, 
Benjamin Beecher, 
Jonas B. Bowditch, 
Edwin B. Bo^vditch, 
E. Batram, 

H. Bulkley, 
Thomas Barnett, 
A. J. Beers, 
E.J. Baldwin,- 
W. H. Brown, 
George Brown, 
Nathan Baldwin, 
Asa Budington, 
E. B. Bishop, 
Sherman Barnes, 
Hervey Bradley, 
J. S. Beecher, 

J. A. Bishop, 
Hervey Brown, 
E. A. Burgess, 
Levi Baldwin, 

D. E. Burwell, 
William Bishop, 



0. E. Baldwin, 
William Brooks, 
Willis Bunnell, 
Eugene Bcardsley, 
George Bronson, 
J. W. Bradley, 
Silas Benham, 
M. Buttricks, 

B. W. Bellamy, 
H. H. Babcock, 
H. A. Battles, 
A. J. Burnham, 
J. G. Baird, 
George Benham, 

C. A. Brown, 
E. C. Beecher, 
Samuel Bishop, 
Jeremiah Bishop, 
Charles Bradley, 
Charles Beers, 
R. Barnes, 
Henry C. Buck, 
J. A. Blakeslee, 
L. E. Blakeslee, 
A. T. Burwell, 
Leverett Barnes, 
William Bishop, 
Charles Beers, 
John H. Booth, 
John Boylan, 
Charles Bates, 
Lewis Baldwin, 
George Bradley, 
Stephen Barnes, 
Willirm H. Barnes, 
L. H. G. Blohm, 
James Brewster, 
Charles G. Bostwick, 
M. Burns, 
William Burns, 
George Btilard, 

G. Biering, 
Miles Baldwin, 

H. R. Bond, 

1. H. Beecher, 
William F. Bradley, 
Horace W. Bull, 
Samuel M. Bassett, 
Jonas Bronson, 

W. H. Bassett, 
E. A. Bulkley, 
Richard Beach, 
George D. Bradley, 
William T. Bradley, 
William Buddington, 
G. C. Burch, 
Benjamin Bradley, 
Charles Bearesley, 
E. Buddington, 
John Baldwin, 
David Beach, 



William Baker, 
C. A. Bray, 
Patrick Botsford, 
James Bourke, 
H. E. Beach, 
Charles Baldwin, 
F. Bidwell. 

E. F. Bedell, 
Giles Bishop, 
Alanson Bryan, 
R. J. Brown, 
George Bishop, 
Samuel Betts, 
Thomas Bennett, 
Louis L. Beecher, 

F. A. Bradley, 
Thomas Bishop, 
M. P. Baldwin, 
Miles Bristol, 
William P. Bostwick, 
J. P. Beers, 
Rodney Burton, 

E. W. Barnes, 
E. E. Beardsley, 
Zebul Bradley, 
E. M. Benham, 
R. H. Bradley, 
William H. Bradley, 
Nelson Burwell, 
William H. Baker, 
William B. Baldwin, 
J. L. Burnett, 
George B. Bassett, 
John D. Beecher, 
William C. Baldwin, 
William Boyd, 
Charles Bostwick, 
Sidney Babcock, 
Peter 'Barney, 
P. D. Bradley, 
S. Barnley, 
George Bartholomew, 
William Barnes, 
T. W. Beecher, 
U. A. Bowers, 
A. H. Beecher, 
P. A. Buel, 
M. G. Bowditch, 
Willis Bristol, 
J.M. Blair, 
Samuel E. Barnes, 
Sherman Blair, 
Leander Buel, 
John S. Beach, 
William Baldwin, 
Greorge Butler, 
J. W. Boyren, 
William Barbour, 
Miles Bradley, 
M. Ball, 
O. Burr, 
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A. D. Bear, 

C. B. Brown, 
K. E, Bassett, 
Henry Baldwin, 
E. Blake, 
George Bassett, 
Bristol & Hall. 
Reuben Bunnell 
II. W. Bouton, 
R. Burritf, 
Rutus Booth, 
George S. Bradley, 

H. T. Batrani, 
J. W. Bennett, 
Wyllis Barnes, 
Lewis Bassett, 

I. Blakeslee, 
Harry Croswell, 
Patrick Colwell, 

D. Carrington, 
•J. P. Chatterton, 
A. T. Cooper, 
Henry L. Cannon, 
G. I. 'Cummings, 
T. Cliope, 

C. C. Clinton, 
Francis Chatterton, 
John T. Collis, 
Solomon Collis, 
Thomas Chatterton, 
L. Candee, 
William T. Cannon, 
John H. Coley, Jr. 
Frederick Croswell, 
George L. Cannon, 
Hugh Caldwell, 
J. D. Chatfield, 
P. K. Cover. 
W. N. Coterell, 
J. G. Corbusier, 
Pierre Creed, 
William Canada, Jr., 

E. C. Chamberlain, 
S. Chamberlain, 

J. Chapman, 
M. C. Conwell, 
N. E. Candee, 
R. Carrington, 
A. M. Coal, 

0. A. Cook, . 

1. F. Champlin, 
George Cooper, 
W. J. Chancer, 
Samuel Cooper, 
Eliphalet Cooper, 
R. Chapman, 
Robert Cotlingham, 
Jeremiah Chalker, 
Thomas Cauldwell, 
Luke Campbell, 
Thomas Conncll, 



A. Boardman, 

C. Bartholomew, 
G. H, Bostwick, 
John Bogart, 

D. W. Beecher, 
Henry Beecher, 
L. Brockett,! 
Ailing Brown, 
Charles Butler, 
J. B. Brainard, 
Daniel Bacon, 
Henry Bronson, 
W. N. Bartram, 
William Benedict, 
Hubbard Barnes, 
William E. BurwcU, 
John H. Coley, 

E. Cutler, 
P. Curran, 
M. Curran, 

G. J. Cone, 
George Cooke, 
Samuel T. Cummings, 
E. S. Cone, 

W. M. Clark, 
W. F. Clark, 
John Colburn, 
S.Collins, 
John B. Chidsey, 
D. P. Clark, 
J, K. Curtiss, 

D. Coney, 

P. S. Croffut, 
M. M. Camp, 
W. A. Comstock, 
William D. Curtiss, 

H. W. Cook, 
John Concklin, 

E. P. Church, 
James Creed, Jr. 
Joseph Canada, 
M. Chalker, 

B. W. Clark, 
James Cunningham, 
J. T. Clark, 

Zera Chapin, 
Anson Clark, 
W. J. Cunningham, 

C. Churchill, 

D. Campbell, 
H. Creighton, 
J. Chipman, 

J. T. Cosgrove, 
Philip Curtiss, 
Dorus Clark, 
J. F. Cooper, . 
George B. Curtiss, 
Isaac R. Cornwall, 
James K. Curtiss, 
O. P. Case, 
lAnsou T. Colt, 



L. A. Bassett, 

C. D. Bassett, 
A. T. Blakeslee, 
Anson Belden, 
J. A. Blakeslee, 
;W. Bunnell, 

!R. G, Babcock, 
lA. H. Beecher, 
lOtis Belden, 
O. C. Beers, 
Edward Bromley, 
George I. Bulford, 
P. W. Ball, 
James Barnes, 
Henry R. Barnes, 

H. Combs, 

A. Clay, 
M. Colben, 
S. Conley, 
T, Craven, 
Jesse Crane, 
Willard Chenery, 

G. H.Cone^ 
Lyman Chipman, 

H. P. Crofut, 
W. Carr, 

J. N. Collins, 
H. Clark, 

Charles W. Curtiss, 
William Cornwell, 
Thomas Cooke, 
John H. Cooke, 

B. S. Curtiss, 
John Colburn, 
A. Covert, 

E. W. Cooper, 
P. A. Catlin, 
James Corse, 

A. J. Cutler, 

B. Coan, 

J. R. Coats, 
Edward Collins, 
N. B. Church, 
B, Conlan, 
Jolm Coffey, 
A. C.Cunningham, 
J.- W.Clark, 
Thomas CoUett, 
George C. Curtiss, 
Moses Chandler, 
W. S. Charnley, 
N. A. Cowdrey, 

D. N.Clark, 
William Crow, 
James Chaplin, 
W. H. Clark, 
Robert Craig, 
William Cosgrove, 
J.W.Cook, 
Daniel C. Clapp, 
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John Cliary, 
George A. Cable, 
William Cone, 
Nathan H. Carey, 
Thomas Catlin, 
Henry S. Catlin, 
Samuel J. Clarke, 
Thomas Clarksou, 
J. T. Clarke, 
Edwards. Cone, 
George Clark, 
Samuel Clark, 
Daniel Cushmaii, 
T. Dwight Clark, 
David Daggett, 
William Dickerman, 
Joseph Downs, 
£. B. Dibble, 
E. Dickerman, 3d, 
Charles B. Doolillle, 
J. F. Dobson, 
H. S. Dawson, 
Charles Dougal 
Alonzo Davis 
L. A. Daggett, 
M. B. Dana, 
Smith Dayton, 
Sylvester Dewey, 
J. J. Doyle, 
Zelotes Day, 
Eli Denslow, 
George Davis, 
G. A. Davis, 
Samuel Dixon, 
Edwin Denncrly, 
Lucius K. Dow, 
Charles Dixon, 
William C. Deforest, 
Calvin Downcs, 
Frederick Day, 
M. H. Doolittle, 
Francis Donnelly, 
James Donnaghe, 
Thomas W. Ensign, 
Thomas Ensign, 
English & Atwater, 
Howard B. Ensign, 

E. W. Ensign, 
Charles H. Earl, 
Matthew G. Elliott, 

F. Edwards, 
George D. English, 
Charles L. English, 
James Eaton, 
Eleazer K. Foster, 
S. L. Ferris, 
Lucius R. Finch, 
J. W. Frisbic, 

J. W. Frisbie, Jr. 
Richard H. Fowler, 
C. A. Ford, 



,G. Crarv, 
jjarnes Crowley, 
!C. Crowley, 
IJames Crayncr, 
James O. Conger, 
Jedcdiah Chapman, 
.Thomas Clamc, 
! Henry A. Cook. 
'John "H. Coley, 
[Daniel Clark^ 
|C. D. Curhan, 
James B. Clark, 
P. H. Cone, 
jHe/.ekiah S. Cone, 
S. D. Davis, 
J. Durn, 
J. Drummond, 
W. D. DiUton, 
!G. C. Dickerman, 
iRansfurd Davis, 
iCUirk S. Dunning, 

:f. Dufiv, 

G. T. Durantt, 
• Levi Davis, 
Simon Domkce, 
T. Camp Downes, 
;john Douglas, 
;CharlosS. A. Davis, 
J. Dooling, 
Zelotes Day, Jr. 
AlbCil Denslow, 
'E. R. Dickson, 
,Ira Dikeman, 
, Orlando Dudley, 
Charles Davids, 
Lcc Dunning, 
IChester Dickerman, 
iDavidL Daggett, 
James Delaux, 
;William E. Dudley, 
Charles Dickerman, 
'George W'. Davis, 
!H. B.Davis. 
;William Erwin, 
William H. Elliott, Jr. 
John English, * 
;W. Everett, 
Edward Ely, 
'Amos Ellis, 
;T. B.Evarts, 
■ W.M, Este, 
'Norman L. Evarts, 
Irl. II. Edwards, 
Lewis Ellis, 
:E. Fowler, 
John Field, 
iC. Fannagan, 
lAsa French, 
iJ. H. Fairchild, 
iWilliam R. Ferree, 
'C. H. Finch, 



Canlicld & Speuccf, 
;Daniel Crowley, 
1 William Chipman, 
iMichael Connell, 
'John Conner, 
iGeorge A. Chapman, 
!L. Chamberlain, 
ID. Connell, 
jKelley C. Clark, 
!A. L. Chamberlain, 
IMnhlou Crager, 
iGilbert F. Case, 
iA. A. Colton, 

;J. M. Deffendalc, 
iSamuel Dimlap, 
!W. Deghammer, 
!T. p. Dickerman, 
jS. A. Dunning, 
|Milo Downes, 
; Henry A. Duntze, 
jJulius Doolittle, 
iStephen Dickerman, 
Alfred Daggett. 
iDellinger Davis, 
iJ. B. Douglass, 
iR. B. Dyer, 
IW. B. Davis, 
Levi Dibble, 
iW. J. Derby, 
iHorace Dibble, 
iJohn Dully, 
jWilliam Dickinson, 
iAndrew DeMartin, 
'John E. Derby, 
.William Douglass, 
lEdward Downes, 
iSamuel Demond, 
jAbram M. Darrow, 
iPat Duryee, 
Philos G. Dorman, 
iW. V. Doolittle, 
iC. H. Douglass, 
iWilliam H. Elliott, 
'James E. English, 
iWilliam H. Ellis, 
■R. M. Everitt, 
iJames M. Evans, 
iWilliam Ellis, 
' Peter Egan, 
iC. A. Ensign, 
I Wooster A. Ensign, 
i Richard Everitt, 

Ijocl B. Foote, 
i Henry Farnham, 
iP. Fannagan, 
IC. W. Fields, 
IJohn C. Furber, 
■H. H. Foote, 
iJames Ford, 



fc}. 0, Ford, 
L. 11. Ford, 
Weston Ferris, 
John N. Francis, 
Tliomas Flood, 
Nathan Fenn, 
William Faulkner, 
P. 0. Forbes, 
Robert Fenton, 

E. H. Frisbie, 
Moses B. Frost, 
S. N. Foster, 
M. L, Frisbie, 
Nathan S. Fowler, 
Luke Fagan, 
Timothy FoM'ler, 
Morgan Fowler, 

D. R. Franklin, 
J. S. Farren, 
Stephen Gilbert, 
Jesse Gilbert, 

I. W. Gill, 
Frederick P. Goriiam, 
Lucius Gilbert, 
JNewton Green, 
I. Gilbert & Sons, 
William Gilbert, 
^. M. Gilbert, 
Henry Grunert, 
James L. Gould, 
J. A. Gallup, 
James Gallagher, 
W. W. Guthill, 
H. A. Gray, 

F. ,Gaylord, 
Jeremiah Goodeuough, 
Hezekiah Gorham, 

A. Gerrish, 
M. Gilherty, 
Levi Gilbert, 
Thomas Gilbert, 
Sacketl Gilbert, 
Eleazer Gorham, 
George P. Gates, 
S. C. Gorham, 
William Grant, 
AUi'ed Goodsell, 
Henry Qwinnell, 

E. M. Hanover, 
Isaac Heard, 

E. B. M. Hughes, 

G. C. Hawley, 
Edward Hosmor, 
George Hosmer, 
Charles Humphrey, 
V7, W. Hubbell, 
W. L. Hubbell, 
Bartholomew Healey, 
William Hulse, 
George W. Hyde, 

B. M. Hubbard, 
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|F. C. Ford, 
iCharlfP Flistei', 
|J. B.Foot, 
Philip Flood, 
L. D. Fitch, 
jj. Walker Fearn, 
lE. L. Fairchild. 
IS. D. Fairchild, 
A. Felherby, 
TJiomas Farley, 
R. L. Fields, 
En OS Foot, 
James Farliman, 
James Featlierslone, 
J, Frisbie, 
William Farren, 
John J'erren, 
Jira B. Footc, 

John S. Graves, 
A. N. Gould, 
T. W. Gillett, 
S. & J. Gilbert, 
J. S. Griffing, 
James W. Glynn, 
Eli D. Gilbert, 
William Grant, 
3. G. Green, 
Edward Gilbert, 
J. P. Oriswold, 
E. R. Green, 
E. Gilbert, Jr. 
Patrick Gordon, . 
W. O. Glover, 
I. Goodrich, 
George Gorham, 
Chester Goodyear, 

D. H. Granger, 
G. W. Goodse.'l, 
Elias Gilbert, 

C. Graham, 
S. Gilbert & Co, 
Leverett Griswold, 
John Galpin, 
James Goodrich, 
Thomas Gordon, 
J. B. Goodsell, 
iH. Gwinnell, Jr. 
[Thomas Hayes, 
Jesse Higgirig, 
Edwin C. Hewitt, 
John B. Hanover, 
William T. Hanson, 
jE. L. Hubbell, 
iJohn C. Hofer, 
'Hervey T. Hart, 
iR. F. Hitchcock, 
iGeorge E. Hubbell, 
Benjamin L. Hall, 

E. E. Hall, 
W. Hunt, 



iWilUani Fayerweather, 
G. Ferris, 
J. H. Farnswortli, 
Patrick Flood, 
W. Fuller, 
Asa Fj'onch, 
Jaljez Fitch, 
J. T. Fairciiild. 
William Farrell, 
Robert i-'inley, 
James i'ordham, 
William Fairchild, 
Charles Farrill, 
Anson G. Francis, 
George W. Ford, 
Morgan G. Fowler, 
MerritFcinn, 
Charles Finch, 

G. Giurl, 

I. Geparciu, 
Samuel B. Gorham, 
William P. Gardner, 

H. D. Gilbert,. 
Patrick Garvej% 

Levi Gilbert, George-st. 
E. Goodrich, 
George Graham, 

C. R. Goodyear, 
George W, Gordon, 

D. B. Greene, 
L. G. Gelson, 
Seth Gillett, 
George Goodsell, 
J. Gillespie, 
Timothy Gorham, 
Thomas Grant, 
James Glaner, 

A. S. Grant, ' 
Lewis Gunn. 
William B. Goodale, 
S, M. Gorham, 
Josiah Gibbs, 
Daniel S. Glenney, 
Joshua R. Gore, 
John Gray, 
Anson Grannis, 

A. Heaton, 
Russell H. Haven, 
Charles Hooker, 
Albert R. Harrison, 
S. L. Hakvfins, 
.rohn C. Hayden. 
Simeon Hubbell, 
Simeon L. Hubbell, 
Charles Hull, 
S. W. Hart, 
John M. Heudrick, 
Edward Hern, 
Gerard Hallock, 
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Edwin Horton, 
Charles Haltersley, 
Jeremiah Haley, 
Kenry HoMen, 
Alonzo Hinman, 
Enos S. Hurlburt, 
A. E. Hotchkiss, 
Chase Hill, 
Alexander Houston, 
Russell Hubbard, 
John Harris, 
Joel Hinman, 
Thomas Healy, 
William W. Holly, 
Russell Hotchkiss, 
Geoi^e Hoadley, 
H. S. Hoadley, 
C. P. Hubbell, 
L. W. Hall, 
C. Hauser, 
H. L. Hotchkiss, 
John C. HoUister, 
N. P. Hall, 
P. C. Hall, 
Elam Hull, 
Isaac Hopkins, 
E. C. Hai^ill, 
Hotchkiss & Johnson, 
L. R. Hotchkiss, 
Patrick Haley, 
C. A. Hotchkiss, 
C. R. Harris, 
Greoi^ S. Hubbard. 
Thomas Horsiall, 
John "W. Harris, 
P. Henchit, 
G. R. H. Hughes, 
William G. Hudson, 
R.W. Hill, 
Henry Hooker, 
J. T. Havens, 
L. P. Holt, 
Thomas Hall, 
R. H. Hall, 
Alfred Heyliger, 
J. M. Hendricks, 
James B. Hotchkiss, 
Ralph I. IngersoU, 
C. A. Ingersollj 
C. M. Ingersoll, 
E. Ingraham, 
Hoadley B. Ives, 
C. R. Ingersoll, 
Charleslves, 
L. B. Judson, 
Gfjorge S. Johnson, 
Erwin Johnson, 
Edwin Jacobs, 
William Jepson, 
S. N. Johnson, 
P. A. Jewett, 



Edward E. Huggins, 
Henry Huggins, 
Adrian C. Heitmann, 
L. G. Hemmingway, 
William Hanson, 
William Henderson, 
Alfred W. Husted, 
George M. Hotchkiss, 
Seth G. Horton, 
John Hood, 
Gooi^e P. Havward, 
Alfred Howafth, 
James Hurley, 
James L. Hiul, 
J. K. Holean, 
William Hull, 
E. Hull, Jr. 
Charles Hyde, 
E. A. Hurd, 
HenryHale, 
S.B. Hanover, 
E.S. Hinman, 
J. H. Hayes, 
E. C. Hull, 
T. N. Hotchkiss, 
M.Higby, 
S. A. Hotchkiss, 
R. Holbrook, 
P. C. Hinman, 
A. J. Hawkins, 
Stephen Hotchkiss, 
Ezra Hotchkiss, ^ 
C. B. Hanson, 
Asa Hoyt 
S. G. Hayes, 
J. B. Hawley, 
R. J. Haldeman, 
Charles H. Hoyt, 
W. Humaston, 
G. L. Hubbell, 
Hooker & Osborn, 
Adner Hotchkiss, 
J. H. Hogan, 
J. H. HjQ 



ilowell, 
P. B. Hurdon, 
John P. Hall, 
J. W. Hotchkiss, 
Monis Isbel, 
Geoi^ M. Isbel, 
Willis Ives, 
Henry Ives, 
W. H.Ives, 
N. B. Ives, 
Stephen V. Ingham. 
William Johnson, 
William Jackson, 
D.S. Jones, 
.T. T, Judson, 
Greorge W.Jones, 
D. T. Johnson, 
IWilUaiu B. Johnson, 



Gfeorgc W. Hicks, 
John B. Hotchkiss, 
J. A. Humphrey, 
John G. Harvey, 
Aiigusius Hale,< 
Samuel Hemmingway, 
Nelson Hotchkiss, 
Thomas C. Hall, 
James T. Hemmingway, 
H. Hickox, 
Isaac D. Hawley, 
Lucius Hotchkiss, 
Greoi^ Howard, 
Edward Harland, 
George Hopkins, 
L. C. Hayward, 
William M.Hall, Jr. 
J. S. Hotchkiss, 
Henry Howe, 
W. B. Hays, 
Giles B. Hoadley, 
Greoige Hinman, 
N. C. Hall, 
E. M. Hotchkiss, 
William Hogan, 

G. C. Hotchkiss, 
J. Q. Hotchkiss, 
Orrin Hxill, 
William Hutchinson, 
W. M. Hulduse, 
R.R. Hitchcock, 

H. Hopper, 
T. C. HoUis. 
John Healey, 
R. Hart, 
Albert Heoiad, 
Oliver Hot-jhkiss, 
N. S. Hallenbeck, 

D. H. Hotchkiss, 
Ross Hinman, 
Samuel Hill, 
Robert Hubbard, 
R. Harkness, 
George Harpin, 
Charles Hallock, 
Charles S. Hotchkiss, 
Elizur Harrison, 
John D. Ives, 
L\Tnan Ives, 

Pi E. Ives, 
James Iv«s, 

E. L. Ives, 
L. Ives, 
A. Ives, 

John K. Johnston, 
John Jackscn, 
H. B. Jones, 
N. T. Johnson, 
Newel Johnson, 
IG. P. Jenks, 
,E. L. Johnson, 



G€oree W.Judd, 
J. A. Jones, 
William C. Janes, 
Charles Jelliff, 
Shenuan Johnson, 
William Jennings, 
Frederick Jones, 
Isaac Judson, 
J. Johnson, 
A. B. Jacocks. 
Dennis Kimberly, 
William R. Kinley, 
J. S. Kennedy, 
John B. Kirbv, 

G. Kinll, 

W. J. Kempton, 
A. L. Kidston, 
Henry Kelsey, 
Charles King, 
Daniel Kline, 

H. Kilbourn, 
Owen Kean, 
Justus Kimberly, 
John'P. Kingsburv, 

D. M. King, 
H. G. Lewis, 

O. R Leavenwortli, 

a Lyon, 
Samuel Lockwood, 
Daniel Loomis, 
J. M. Lansing, 
Gay. Lloyd,, 
Gteorge Lee^ 
RLae, 

George Liudley, 
L. Layman, 
Charles liudley, 
Behi, Lord, 

A. Lob^ 

George K Leonard, 
Wilmm F. Levere, 

E. M. Lockwood, 
Hiles Linsley, 
William Lovdand> 
Isaiali B. Law, 

P. Lowles, 

B. L. Mason, 
S. B. Morrell. 
L. P. Morehouse, 
Giles Mansfield, 
Jno. W. Manslield, 
U. A. Moses, 

Ira Mervrin, 
Georsre P. Marvin, 
R. STMygatt, 
L. Maudlebaum, 
Enos S. Monson, 
Henry A. Murray, 
George Morse, 
A. B. Mallory, 
aaMUes, 
M. Moulthrop, 



IHarmon Judson, 
jjohn J. Jones, 
IE. A. Jones, 
•John Jepson, 
jAmos Johnson, 
j William Jones, 
il. L. Jeroliman, 
iWilliam H. Jones, 
iWilliam Jones, 
iCapt. J. Gtuinn, 
!G. I. Kinney, 
A. P. Kirwan, 
Henry Kimberly, 
A. Kauffiuan, 
Russell Kneel, 
iSeorge Kennedv, 
!A. R. Kilborn, ' 
'James Kay, 
iThomas G'. Kent, 
IGeoKpa J. Klein, 
iJohn Keagan, 
iR. Kain, 
is. W. Knevals, 
iCharles B. Knerals, 
jH. C. Kirtland, 
'M. Lvnch, 
iG. P^. Lyon, 
iA.F.LiUv, • 
|Vr. A. Law, 
!Elisha Lest«r, 
|H. "W. Lounsbury, 
;H. G. Lum, 
iGeorge B. Lego, 
IH. Loomis, 
iG-eorge Love, 
jK H. Lancaster, 
jF. Lomlr, 
C. H. Leeds, 
John Lyon, 
jWilliam Law, 
j'iliomas M. Lord, 
jOIiver Lyman, 
lEbeueser Lane, 
'jPhilo Lewis, 
jP. Lamey, 
jClark Lum, 
Sforman Moses, 
iR D. Moore, 
iC. M. Maguire, 
W. H. Myers, 
(Jason M:u*tin, 
jWilliam M'Coy, 
J. C. MeiT'ck,* 
(John K Maj^e, 
iPatrick MCleavehmd, 
jJohn Maher, 
William Marrinef, 
Asa Mills, 
G. L Merriman, 
C. H. MunsoQ, 
Plulander 3^1er, 
G. B. Miller, 



John Jackson, 
B. H. Johnson, 
Edward I. Jones, 
John L. Johnson, 
William M. Johnson, 
S. B. Jerome, 
Cteorge J. Judson, 
Charles S. Jones, 
William H. Johnson, 

}D. Kearney, 
P. Kiitera, 

B. S. Kellam, 
R. B. Knight, 
A. W. Knight. 
David Ke-Jipton, 

A. Kilborn, 
Bradley Keder, 
M. P. King, 

P. Kerrigan, 
Bamev Keagan, 
Peter iB. Kilbourn, 
Jonathan Knight, 
Joseph Kensey, 

C. P. Kirtland, 
P. R. Law, 
Gkoi^ Laugblin, 

B. GLake, 
Willuttu Lloyd, 
John E. Leland, 
Virgil Leek, 
Joseph Leavitt, 
William Love, 
Chester Lyman, 
J. L. Lvxm, 
J.aD^Lee, 
Lockwood Lane, 
B.R Lockwood, 
David J. Lines, 
Samuel Laws(si, 
Thomas Lany, 
Henry Lampsoo, 
William Limley, 
JohnR Lewis, 
H S. Lsmfiair, 
William Lewis, Jr., 
P. Mi^ire, 

W. W, Merwin, 
E A. Mitehell, 
J. A. 3£lligau,' 
H. W Moses, 
HMcCormit^ 
W. Cs Mayo, 
Frauds MuUeo, 
F. A. Mooney, 
John Mulligan, 
Danid Merwin, Jr, 
RE Marsh, 
Norris B. Mi:i^ 
L. Moulthrop^ 
lAlfired P. Munsoo, 
■Dennis MiaQsSeld, 
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n. E. Mattiliews, 
Jonathan Morse, 
<3asper Meyer, 
William Mansfielcl, 
Patrick Murphy, 
K "W. Moses, 
John M'Lagon, 
Orrin MiUer 

James Mix, 

Qeor^ S. Mygatt, 

Charles Mix, 

H. Mandevillo, 

Charles Morris, 

Allen Mix, 

John Markland, 

John H. Munson, 

E. L. Munson, 

H. J. Morton, 

Prancis Ma^on, 

Burton Mallory, 

Peter Merter, 

James McQratb, 

E. McCormick, 

Anson Munson, 

J. McClay, 

W. Miller, 

Nelson Newton, 
Ebeuezer Northrop, 
Henry Norton, 
J. Nicholson, 

G. W. Nettleton, 
L. 0. Newton, 
Henry North, 
Samuel Noyes, 
D. L. Newton, 
Minott A. Osbom, 
R. H. Osbom, 
EUhu Osbom, 

H. N. Oviatt, 
Henry Pock, 
James Punderford, 
S. D. Pardee, 

I. N. Prior, 
J. R. Parker, 
Anon B. Peck, 
D. W. Peck, 
William M. Phillips, 
B. M. Prcscott, 

D. S. Prindle, 
Lester Parker, 
Abijah Potter, 
Elias Potter, 

E. A.Pratt, 
Thomas Parkinson, 
George Phelps, 

H. E. Phelps, 
John Pierson, 
George Perry, 
AsahelPierpont, 
N.ithanB Piatt, 
Thomas Patterson, 



. McCormick, Jr., 
Isaac Mix, 
H. D. Merritt, 
John McGoveran, 
Thomas Martin, 
Hugh McLawloy, 
James McDonnell, - 
P. More, 
William Mills, 
W. McUen, 
P. McOarty, 

A. McBrantv, 
T. McClay, " 
FL Munson, 
John Mire, 

E. McGildowney, 
S. D. MiUor, 
Daniel Merrill, 
Andrew Martin, 

B. F. Mansfield, 
N. 0. Mix, 

E. McGowen, 

Patrick Murpliy, 

John Murdock, 

B. C. Marsh, 

A. L. Mason, 

H. Mansfield, 

Merril Newhall, 
. Roger Newman, 

Rufus Neur, 

John Niven", 

A. "W. North, 

A.. S. Noble, 

Geoige Northrop, 

Andrew Newman, 

N'athaniel Olmsted, 

M. Olmsted, 

Peter O'Conndl, 

P. O'Gravan, 

Thomas C. Pitkin, 

William F. Parker, 

E. A. Park, 

P. W. Post, 
W. F. Pettit, 
Seabury Peck, 
J. D. Payne, 
J. A. Pinkerman, 
William Pierson, 
Henry Phelps, 
Robert B. Peet, 
George Pinkhain, 

! Edward Peck, 

iFena Philleo, 
E. C. Pratt, 
Henry Parmelee, 
Robert Peterson, 
John Parker, 
J. G. Parker, 
Frederick Piatt, 
J. E. Panneleo, 
Timothy Potter, Jr., 



jjolm McGoh'e, 
iOwen Morris, 
I Joseph 0. Miller, 
I Joseph Merchant, 
John A. Myers, 

L. Mansfield, 
M. McLanghlin, 

Elias T. Main, 

J. M. Mann, 

T. Merwin, 

Philip G. Martin, 

A. S. Monson, 

p. P. McCarly, 

Caleb Mix, 

;H. Mansfield, 
♦ jD. C. Mitchell, 

Elihu Myers, 

Samuel MaUett, 

Jiunes D. Munson, 

Patrick McEwen, . 

James Mooney, 

J. McKeo, , 

James Maples, 

John McMan, 

Jared Mallory, 

R. T. Merwin, 

C. Mix, Jr. 

John Neagle, 

John Norton, 

Moses Nuibaum, 

George S. Nowhall, 

E. Nettleton, 

H.JNorthrop, 

Enos Nicliols, 
W. H. Norris, 

George Ohnsted, 

J. Olcott, 

James Onthank, 
H. Orcutt, 
Noah Porter, 
W. Pruger, 
Jesse S. Pardee, 
Evelyn Peck, 
Jared L. Pitcher, 
Dwight Porter, 
Augustus Parker, 

iWilliam P. Parmell, 
{Joseph H. Pardee, 
Erastus Phelps, 
S. H. Porter, 
Rufus Pettee, 
George Prindle, 
Henry L. Pierpont, 
A. G. Pratt, 
George Palfrey, 
William Pendleton, 
P. W. Powell, 
Comolius Piatt, 
George Piatt, 
;P. W. Payne, 
James Powell, 
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D. Pritehard, 
Isaac Plaihb, 
John Peckham, 
James C. Pbelps, 
William L. Page, 
John Perou, 

W. H. Poud, 
Milea Punderson, 
Lewis Pierpont, 
James Quinu, 
William A. Reynolds, 
Patrick Rogers, 
Edmund Rdilly, 
J. E. Redfield, 
H. S. Rogers, 
Jackson Roberts, 
Willi\m Ramsdell, 
Nehemiah Robbins, 
H. M. Remington, 
Henry Razee, 
N. S. Richardson, 
Stephen Ktter, 

E. C. Reed, 
W. B. Ross, 

J. T. Robertson, 
S. Richards, 
Chas. P. Riggs, 
John Richardson, 
Harvey N. Rowe, 
Stephen Rowe, 
Edwin Robinson, 
Henry M. Rowe, 
Stephen Rowe, 2d, 
Nathan Smith, 
Owen Sweney, 
Oliver Smith, 
Sanford & Allen, 
S. Taylor Scott, 
R. N. Strickland, 
T. J. Stafford, 
E.G. Storer, 
L. E. Shelley, 
O. Squirrell, 
B. W. Stone, 
S. M. Stone, 
L. S. Smith, 
Wm. Shortman, 
M. N. Sperry, 
S. D. Sperry, 
Wm. Scoville, 
Enos Sperry, 
Rawson Smith, 
Sylvester Smith, 
Horace Sperry, 
Joseph Sutherland, 
Henry Scovill, 
Henry Smith, 
Levi Sherman, 
Hiram Stevens, 
Scranton & Patshley, 
W. T. Scranton, 
Josepli Short, 



John Parshley, 
N. P. Powers, 

H. S. Potter, 

D. Augustus Peck, 
Richard Piatt, 
Jesse Peck, 
David J. Peck, 
Lyman Parker, 

Joseph W. Quill, 
Reuben Rice, 
John Riley, 
James Ray, 
S. D. Roberts, 

I. B. Rich, 

E. H. Riley, 

F. A. Riggs, 
Philip Ryan, 
J. S. Rathbum, 
Wm. Risley, 
Josiah Reab, 

G. Rockwell, 
Lyman Rice, 

E. Reilly, 

John B. Robertson, 
John J. Ryan, 
Charles Roberts, 
J. O. Riggs, 
Levi Rowe, Jr., 
Daniel Rowe, 
John Rowe, 
George B. Rowe, 
Moses Seward, 
D. B. Sanger, 

I. Sanford, 
George W. Swift, 
W. Smith, 
Isaac Stevens, 
Albert Spencer, 

II. S. Shutliff, 
A. A. Smith, 
W. H. Simpson, 
George W. Sperry, 

H. H. Smith, 

F. Strauss, 
Wm. Skinner, 
D. H. Scovill, 
M. G. Smith, 
S. G. StoddaTd, 
S.A. Smith, 
Charles H. Stevens, 
W. H. Sheleen, 
Jas. Stevenson, 
Robert Sizer, 

Geo. A. Smith, 
Thos.Sault, 
Burton Sperry, 
P. Sheridan, 
David Scranton, 
Harry Scranton, 
H. Schellenberger, 
C. Sweetman, 



Thomas Phillips, 
Henry Pond, 
Charles Peterson, 
Augustus Page, 
Laban Pardee, 
G. H. Phelps, 
Daniel Parmelee, 
Lewis Parmelee, 

ElyahH. Quimby, 
Samuel Rowland, 
Henry Ruckhold, 
Bernard Reynolds, 
James C. Rice, 
Samuel Root, 
S. Robinson, 
Henry Richardson, 

E. W. Richards, 
J. E. Rathbun, 
W. L. Rowland, 
Shubal Royce, 
iVI. Rearden, 
Peter Rice, 

C. Ruckoldt, 
Bernard Riley, 
Daniel L. Riggs, 
Henry Robinson, 
Ruel Rowe, 
Willet Rowe, 
Hiram Rowe, 
Edwin Russell, 

Hugh Shields, 
Henry Simson, 
Charles Swartz, 
C. Sullivan, 

F. Schneider, 

F. S. Smith, 

G. G.Sill, 

H. F. Stedman, 
George Shumwav, 
S. D. Smith, 
Chas. Smith, 
Robert Sutton, 

S. M. Smith, 
M. Shumway, 
M.. Shumway, Jr. 
Wm. Seward, 
A. C. Speny, 
John Seward, 
'idney Sperry, 
W. E. Sanford, 
Joseph Sutz, 
A. H. Sherman, 
Geo. W. Stobbins, 
John Shanley, 
William Stanley, 
A. Scott, 
F. E. Stevens, 
E. Stannard, 
Jno. N. Sanford, 
E. Shields, 
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N. Sweetman, 
Lyman M. Smith, 

E. Stevens, 
Frederick Stone, 
T. M. Smith, 
Jonathan Stoddard, 
Richard Stone, 

S. E. Sanford, 
Sherman Smith, 
W. Stickuey, 
Henry Stow, 
Peter Schlosser, 
William Stoddard, 
Robert ptevens, 
A. Storer, 
Edson Sperry, 
Henry F> Smith, 
Samuel Smith, 

G. P. Sanford, 
Isaac Seeley,. 
John Smith, 

F. Stocking, 
R. C. Smith, 
S. F. Stedman, 
T. M. Scranton, 
Lucian M. Stoddard, 
Peck Sperry, 

J. W. Smith, 
N. W. Taylor, 

H. T. Thompson, 
Morris Tyler, 
Joseph Taylor, 

C. D. Thomas, 
Silas Thomas, . 
Philo Terrell, 
W. I. Turrell, 
Willet Thompson, 

D. Trowbridge, 
L. A. Thomas, 
George W. Taylor, 
John Tillou, 

E. S. Tucker, 
Isaac Tuttle, 
Wesley Tuttle, 
Jos. Trowbridge, 
Alonzo Thompson, 
S. G. ThompsoE, 
C. S. Todd, 
W.F.ToUes, 

N. W. Taylor, Jr., 
* A. A. Thompson, 
Chwles P. Thomas, 
Elizur H. Thatcher, 
Julius Tyler, 
Theron Towner,^ 
Geo. P. Thomas, 
George Umberfield, 
Levi Vanhoeseu, 
O. Voiney, 
John Woodruff, 
R. A. White, 
Wm. G.Webster, 



H. D. Smith, 
M. Shields, 
6. H. Sherman, 
Anson Smith, 
George P. Stillman, 

E. H Smith, 

F. S. Smith. 
Samuel Short, 
John Scarritt, 
Geo. Sweetland, 
Stephen Stow, 
Burton Sperry, 
Levi Stone, 
Wm. Smith, 
Thomas Scaliy, 
Fowler Sperry, 
Charles B. Shepherd, 
Hiram H. Stow, 

E. Someis, 
Amos E. Strong, 
Henry H. Snow, 
Joseph D. Stow, 
7u C. Stoddard, 
Wm. L. Stark, 
H. B. Smith, 

J. Stevenson, 
Chas. Seeley, 

Lyman Treadway, 
A. J. Thomas, 
Sherman Tyler, 
Francis Taylor, 
Moses Tuttle, 
A. N. Tuttle, 
Samuel Tolles, 
J. E. Thompson, 
Seth Tuthill, 
A. H. Thresher, 
George Treadway, 
J. T. Thompson, 
Riley Thomas, 
C. Thomas, 
James Tully, 
John G. Thonias, 
Amos Thomas, 
Henty Thompson, 
Orrin R. Treat, 

F. E. Townsend, 
Wm. J. Thompson, 
Atwater Treat, 
Spencer Turner, 
David Tuttle, 
Frangois Turner, 
H. S. Tomlinson, 
Smith G. Tuttle, 
C. S. Thompson, 
Loren I3mberfield, 
Louis Vetter, 
James M. Veader, 
A. Wilcox, 

T. Wausen, 
T. Watson, 



C. Sweetman, Jr., 
L. Shepherd, 

C. Sandereon,. 
M. R. Shepherd, 
Kenry Saxton, • 
A. Smith, 

M. Schenehon, 
Hervey Sanford, 
Johnson Sanford, 
Lewis T. Smith, 
Stephen Sears, 
J. Smith, 

D. B. Stone, 
Robert H. Starr, 
N. N. Sperry, 

P. SaU,er, 
John Stevens, 
James Smith, 
George Sims, 
Joseph E. Sheffield, 
Alexis Sperry, 
Ephraim G. Sawyer, 
Phillip Saunders, 
Bovil P. Smith, 
Alfred Stevens, 

E. T. Stanley, 
li. L. Scranton, 

Wm. Tuttle, 
H. Trowbridge's Sons, 
M. Tucker, 
Michael Taylor, 
R. H. Thomas, 
Charles Tuttle, 
A. F. Tuttle, 
H. E. Tuttle, 
J. Tucker, 
A. Temple, 
George Tuttle, 
Edward W. I'reat, 
Edward Thomas, 
Lewis Tree, 
T. C. Tuttle, 
E.B. Treat, 
Chas. A. Tuttle, 
Evan Thomas, 
Frederick Thomas, 
Daniel Trowbridge, 
John Townsend, 
Wm. Thomas, 
Lewis A. Thomas, 
Cyrus E. Thorp, 
S. A. Thomas, 
G. D. Tomlinson, 
John Thompson, 
Henry Townsend, 
Henry Upson, 
Wm. Vann, 
Wm. E. Vibbert, 
J. M. Ward, 
Isaac Watts, 
James Woods, 
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Clark Wooster, 
Lewis Warner, 
Samuel Wire, 
A. C. WiiCOXi 
J. H. Wells, 
D. B. Wheeler, 
S. R. Warner, 
P. F. Wilbur, 
Chas. S. Weller, 

D. E. Wagner, 

E. Wharton, 
John White, 

A. Willoughby, 
Chas. Webster, 
Eneas Warner, 
George Wheaton, 

B. A. Wooster, 
Joseph White, 
Henry Woodruff, 
W.R. Webb, 
E.Watkins, 
Sobert Wallace, 
G, A. Woodworth, 

G. F. Warner, 

H. R. WeUs, 
Chas. B. Warring, 
John J. Wright, 
Francis Welton, 
James M. Wiswell, 
Roswell Waters, 
Alfred Walker, 
James M. Woodward, 
T. S. Wells, 

Wm. Warner, 
William M. White. 



C. A. Wooster, 
H. H. Wooding, 
Stephen White, 
W. A. Wightoc, 
H. M. Wells, 
C. R. Whedon, 
Hiram Woodruff, 
Samuel Weight, 
H. L. Warner, 

B. H. Wheeler, 

C. Wharton, 
Benjamin Warner, 
M. E. Wakelee, 
George Weir, 

A. F. Wood, 
0. Wilcox, 
Or. A. Wissbecker, 
David Wilcoxson, 
W. A. Willoughby, 
J. C. Wooding, 

C. M. Williams, 
Ebeii Williams, 
John Woodruff, 2d, 
Noyes Wilmot, 

J. B. Wheat, 
Israel R. Ward, 
John Welch, 
Tiiomas Way, 
John E. Wylie, 
John Warner, 
Alvan Wilcox," 
James C. Woodward, 

D. B. Watrous, ' 
J. B. Wilcox, 



Horace Warner, 
Charles Warner, 

B. Webster, 
L. Waterman, 
Henry Warren, 
Leonard Winship, 
Chester Warner, 
R. T. Weeks, 

H. H. Western, 
J. Wharton, 
Owen Ward, 
W. H. Way, 2d, 
K. C. Wakelee, 
James M. Weaver, 
Henry D. Wells, 
H. A. Wilcox, 
John Wilson, 
A. W. Wield, 
J. F. Warner, 
Charles Warwick, 
Bryoe Wilson, 
J. F. Wilcox, 
Isaac Woodford, 
James Williamson, 
James M. Welch, 
George A. Wrighl, 
Thomas Walsh, 
John Welsh, 
Wm. Way, 
Jacob Whiting, 
W.W.Wait, 
Lyman Woodward, 
A. A. Wilcox, 

C. A. Warren, 
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PROCEEDINGS 



AT 



BREWSTER'S HALL 



On the evening of the 24th inst., a large audience was con- 
vened in Brewster's Hall, and at the appointed hour, James 
Brewster, Esq. called the meeting to order. C. Atwater, 
Jr., Esq., announced on behalf of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, the following officers of the meeting : 

President. 
Hon. DENNIS KIMBERLY. 

Vice Presidents. 

1. Chas. a. Ingersoll, 16. William H. Elliott, 

2. Nath'l. W. Taylor, 17. Wm. S. Charwley, 

3. Joel Hinman, 18. Henry Trowbridge, 

4. Eleazak K. Foster, 19. Wm. A. Reynolds, 

5. William H. Ellis, 20. Russell Hotchkiss, 

6. James Brewster, 21. Frederick Croswell, 

7. Alfred Blackman, 22. George Hoadley, 

8. Joseph E. Sheffield, 23. Guy C. Hotchkiss, 

9. Sidney Babcock. 24. Stephen D. Pardee, 

10. Nathan Smith, 25. Henry Hooker, 

11. Wm. Welles Holly, 26. Roswell J. Brown, 

12. Stephen Gilbert, 27. Ezra C. Reed, 

13. MiNOTT A. OsBORN, 28. James Punderpord, 

14. Willis Bristoll, 29. Henry Peck, 

15. Jambs E. English, • 30. James M. Veader, 

31. William M. White. 

Secretaries. 

1. John Galpin, 4. Charles W. Allen, 

2. H. J. Morton, 5. Burton Mallory, 

3. Samuel S. Bassbtt, 6. Ijbwis B. Judson. 
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Gen. KiMBERLY, upon taking the chair, was loudly cheered, 
and addressed the meeting as follows : 

Fellow Citizens : — It will be sufficient, perhapsi in refer- 
ence to the objects of this meeting, that I refer to the 
call which has been made, which probably you have all seen 
and which indeed most of you must have signed, as it pur- 
ports, I understand, to be signed by about seven-eighths of 
the legally qualified electors of this citjr, embracing all class- 
es, sects, and professions ; not all parties, but the two great 
political parties. 

It may, however, not be amiss, for the purpose of bringing 
more distinctly before you the object for which we are as- 
sembled, briefly to recur to the immediate origin of the ques- 
tion upon which you propose to express your opinions. 

You will all distinctly remember the events which were 
transpiring for a considerable time anterior to the last session 
of Congress, and which necessarily brought up for the consid- 
eration and action of that body, various subjects affecting or 
supposed to affect the different local interests and feelings of 
the different sections of the country; and all more or less 
directly involving the delicate and distracting question of sla- 
very. Pre^ous to the session the people had become greatly 
excited, and the country, from its center to its extremes, con- 
vulsed with the subject ; the session commenced in a storm, 
and so entirely did these matters engross the feelings and con- 
trol the action of members, that days and weeks of the ses- 
sion passed away in fruitless efforts to organize the House ; , 
the ordinary business of legislation was suspended ; the honest 
creditors of the Government were denied a hearing, and nearly 
the whole session of Congress, embracing a period of almost 
ten months, was spent in angry and acrimonious debate. 
All remember with what painful excitement the lookers on 
from a distance waited the result. It would detain you too 
long, indeed, it is unnecessary to go into a detailed history of 
the struggle ; suffice it to say that it resulted in the adoption 
of a series of measures called the peace or compromise 
measures, one of which is that which regards the extradition 
of fugitive slaves, and that is the one in reference to which, 
more especially, you have deemed it necessary to express your 
opinion to-night. 

Upon the adjournment of Congress it seemed for a time that 
if comparative peace and tranquility was restored. Indeed it 
was then hoped that these questions might be considered a's 
settled, and be no longer suffered to agitate the country. But 
this did not suit the purpose of certain persons in either ex- 
treme ; and hence agitation soon began again, and is continued 



to this time ; and now there is a spirit of disunion and discord 
prevailing, a disregard of the laws and constitutional obliga- 
tions, "which, unless met and controlled by a conservative in- 
fluence, bode evil to the country. 

And, gentlemen, it is not to be disguised that this spirit is 
not confined to the remote sections of the country where we 
have been accustomed to expect it; but here in this highly 
favored and happy New England, there are those who avow 
their purpose not to abide by any compromise ; who hold to 
a higher taw than the Constitution of their country, in virtue 
of Which those provisions of that sacred instrument which 
conflict with individual conscience, are abrogated. 

There are here among the order-loving, law-abiding peo- 
ple (as we have been accustomed to consider ourselves) of 
New England, those who teach and those who preach diso- 
bedience and forcible resistance to the laws and the constitu- 
ted abthorities, even to the shedding of blood ! 

Now as much as we may wish it were otherwise, these 
things are so. I suppose you do not entertain these opinions. 
I suppose there is no one here pursuant to the call, but would 
desire not to be suspected of entertaining such opinions, or 
of having any sympathy with those who do. Therefore it 
is right and proper, here to assemble and publicly declare our 
unabated attacnment and unwavering fidelity fo the Union, 
and to its Constitution; and our determination to abide by 
and sustain the Constitution in all its parts. That it is our pur- 
pose now, and at all times, and under all circumstances, to in- 
culcate and enforce the duty of obedience to the laws, all 
laws regularly enacted — not excepting those of the comprom- 
ise ; and no less tha7i one of the series of compromise meas- 
ures which relates to fugitives from service, than all the 
others of the series. 

It is unnecessary now to go into the question whether the 
law to which I have alluded, and out of which has grown so 
much feeling, be defensible in all its details or not. We are 
to sustain it ; it is our duty as patriots, and as Christians, to 
sustain it so long as it continues to be tlie law of the land. 

In regard to this law, however, I wish to say a word. I 
have examined it somewhat critically and carefully, and I de- 
clare I cannot find that it is justly amenable to all the abuse 
which has been so liberally bestowed upon it. I do not be- 
lieve it is. I do not doubt there is great misapprehension in 
regard to its provisions. It may be honest misapprehension, 
but I do not believe it is understood, and I fear there is too 
little disposition to understand it. It may not be so. 

Now, in the first place, I do not doubt that it was the duty 
of Congress to pass some law on this subject more effectually 
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to secure to the South their constitutional rights. No doiibt it 
is the duty of Congress, from time to time, to legislate on this 
subject, as the exigencies of the times require. . This duty 
was very early recognized, for in 1793, four years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, Congress passed a law in prin- 
ciple the same as the act in question ; and on examination 
and comparison of the two laws, I think that of 1850, will be 
fairly subject to less complaint than that of 1793. 

The law of 1793, in one or two particulars, was undoubtedly 
defective, and therefore the necessity of the revision. The 
law of 1703 devolved upon State magistrates, Justices of the 
Peac^ the duty of its execution; well, experience shewed 
th' » was an unwise provision, and in 1842 the Supreme 
Ct'; . of the United States, in a case before them, intimated 
a doubt whether State magistrates could be required to act 
under the law of Congress ; I don't understand that it was 
decided that they could not ; but the intimation of a doubt 
was quite sufficient to render that part of the law a dead let- 
ter ; indeed the whole law from that time ceased to have any 
vitality, and it became necessary to provide a substitute ; 
hence the act of 1850 provides for the appointment of Com- 
missioners, men legjaliy qualified and competent to execute 
the law. . This is a great improvement upon the old law ; so 
in another respect, the law of 1793 did indeed profess to author- 
ize the master or his agent to seize or arrest the alledged fu- 
gitive, but it left him without any legal process ; he was 
obliged to rely upon physical force alone, and this sometimes 
led to disturbance, endangering the security of the freeman ; 
confounding him, as it sometimes did, with the fugitive slave. 
But the law of 1850 has wisely provided that a warrant may 
issue in the first instance, directed to the Marshal of the Dis- 
trict, or other known officer, who is required to execute the 
warrant, peaceably, in the execution of his duties as such offi- 
cer. Is not this a great improvement upon the old law? 
Does it not add greatly to the security of all parties ? No 
doubt. But lam not going into all the details of the act; 
I ?im not here for the purpose of justifying them, but I can- 
not justify the abuse heaped upon the law. 

I wish every individual who desires information on this 
subject, would take the two laws — that of 1793, under which 
we have lived a half century, and that of 1850 — an(i compare 
them, and I am confident that the latter will not suffer by 
comparison. 

The chair is informed that the Hon. "Ralph J. Ingersoll will 
present certain resolutions accompanied with such remurks 
as he may deem desirable. 

3 
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' The Hoii. R. 1. iNcfansoLi. then arose, and was greeted with' 
Idud and enthusiastic applause. The following resolutions 
were presented by him : 

JResolvedt That we cherish a cordial, habitual and immoveable attach- 
ment to the Union,,anil the Constitution whieh the fathers of this Bepub* 
lie framed for ua ; that we regard this Union and its Constitution as 
beacon lights erected .by the wisest and purest of patriots, under the guid- 
anpe of Proyidence, to save from wreck the arlc of our Liberties and 
Independence. > 

jRtfso^vcrf, That we regard the unity of " government which constitutes 
thepeople of the United States one people, *'as the main pillar in the edi- 
fice of our real independence ; the support of our iranquiliiy at home ; 
of our peace abroad : of our safety; of our prosperity, and of the very, 
liberty which we so highly prize;" that it is the diity of every good citi- 
zen to vjatch for its preservation with jealous an.viety ; discountenan- 
cing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfee- 
hle the sacred ties which now link together the various parts." 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, in all its parts, 
and all its compacts, is the supreme law of the land, which every citizen 
and every State is bound to regard, and to which the electors of Connec- 
ticut are sworn to be "true and faithful ;" that the requirements contained 
in it, that "persons held to service or labor in one State, unuerthe laws there- 
of escaping into another State, shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due," is of not less binding force than the 
other parts of that sacred instrument ; and that the recent act of Congress re- 
garding fugitives, having been passed puriiuant to this plain provision of the 
Constitution itself, should be truljr and faithfully sustained by every friend 
of that glorious Union under which it has pleased Providence to favor us 
with unexampled prosperity. 

Resolved, That we will abide by and support, all the measures of peace 
and compromise, as adopted at the last session of Congress ; as well as the 
acts for the settlement of the boundaries of Texas, and for the territorial 
governments of Utah and New Mexico, as the act for the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia ; as well as that which enforces 
the Constitutional duty of surrendering fugitive slaves, as that which ad- 
mits the State of California into this Union, with a Constitution e.>:cluding 
the institution of slavery ; and in view of the difficulties with which those 
measures were surrounded, the great length of time which their discussion 
and examination occupied before Congress, and the country, the danger- 
ous and threatening agitation of the public mind which preceded their en- 
actment, and the patriotic, untiring, and unparalleled exertions of the emi- 
nent statesmen of both political parties who labored in season and out of- 
season for ah amicable adjustment, we feel it to he our duty to adhere to 
the result as aii amicable settlement, and "in principle and substance a 
final settlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects" with which the 
country has been disturbed ; and we deprecate the re-opening of the ques- 
tions connected with them or their further agitation, as unwise, unpatriotic 
and fraught with imminent peril to the peace, prosperity, and union of our 
commdch country.. V 

. Resolved, That we know of no higher law as a rule for political action 
than ihe'Constitutibri of the United States, and we have no sympathy or 
fellowship with men who instigate or encourage a forcible resistance to 
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liie constituted anthovities of the country; we hold such men to be mis- 
chievous members of the community, and justly deserving the severest 
penalties v?hich the laws have provided for their offences— and that those 
who claim to - be too conscientious to yield their obedience to the Jaws of 
the land, should remove themselves to some other country whose institu- 
tions they prefer,, and not avail themselves of the benefits of the Union 
whilst they repudiate its obligations. 

JRenolved, That we are utterly opposed to all foreign interference with 
our political and civil inbtitutions; and when foreign agents or emissaries 
come amonj us teaching or preaching treason to the Government, they 
are hot entitled to the hospitalities of the country which they abuse, or 
the respect or countenance of a law abiding people. 

Resolved, That the following named citizens be appointed an UNION 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, with power to fill vacancies and add to their 
numbers ; whose duty shall be, by correspondence and otherwise, to carry 
out the objects of this meeting — which are hereby declared to be : To re- 
vive and foster among the people of the United States — the spirit in which 
the Union was formed and the Constitution was adopted — and to resist 
"every attempt to alienate any portion of our county from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now bind together the various parts." 

Alfrkd Blackman, Charles Atwater, Jr., 

Dennis Kinbeuly, James M. Veader, 

Charles A. Ingkrsoll, John Galpis, 

Wm. H. Ellis, , George Hoadley, 

James Brewster, James Punderford, 

Charles P. Hubbell, John B. Robertson, 

11. B. Welch, Henry Hooker, 

Charles W. Allen, Lewis B ' "in, 

Samcel S. Bassett, Henry G. 

Burton Mallory, Lyman Bissell, 

Stephen Gilbert, Leander Parmelee, 

George D. English, C. S. A. Davis, , 

William Dickerman. 

Loud plaudits accompanied and followed the reading of the 
resolutions, after which Mr. Ingersoll addressed the audience 
as follows : 

Mr. President and Fellov/ CrrizENs: — I should have 
been well satisfied, had the vote been taken upon the resolu- 
tions, without a word of comment — but as my fellow citizens 
now assembled from this busy community, seem to-expect that 
something should be said, I will detain them for a few mo- 
ments, and I assure you they shall be very few, while I ex- 

fress my own views on the subject that has brought us here, 
shall say nothing but as to one of the measures of comprom- 
ise, for the public sentiment has been too generally expressed 
in favor of the others to justify any further comment on them 
on the present occasion. It is, however, the fugitive act that 
has drawn upon the compromise the violent denunciations of 
a portion of the public press — of meetings of excited citizens, 
and I regret to add, of some pulpits, too. But. after all this 
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excitement, " feigned or felt,'' the calm searcher after truth 
will find that this act is founded in one ot the solemn com- 
pacts of the Constitution, which plainly declares that '» per- 
sons held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due." 

It has always appeared to me in view of this clause of the 
Constitution, that the only consistent opponents either of the 
law of 1793, for the return of fugitive slaves to the jurisdic- 
tion from which they come, or the law of the last session of 
Congress, which is the same in principle, though more effectu- 
al in carrying out the constitutional requirements, are those, 
who like Mr. Garrison and his associates, denounce the Con- 
stitution itself, as " a compact with sin," as well as all laws 
that are made in obedience to iis requirements. But I am not 
one of those who believe that we have grown wiser in refer- 
ence either to our moral or constitutional duties, than were 
the fathers of the Republic. They carried the country 
through the war of the Revolution, the men of the north an(l 
the men of the south, contending shoulder to shoulder, in the 
common cause, without stopping to call in question, or inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions, which either section saw 
fit to maintain. The illustrious statesman who drew up the 
Declaration of Independence, was himself a southern slave- 
holder, and the same may be said of him, more illustrious, who 
lead our armies through the contests of the Revolution, the 
man " first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen." The fraternal feeling which it had pleased 
Providence to bless, in the first strujigles of the then rising 
Republic, animated the members of the convention which af- 
terwards met to finish the great work, which had its beginning 
in the battle-field. Union, harmony, concession, were the 
watch-words of those days ; without them, the independence 
of these States could never have been won, without them, this 
government could never have been established ; and in my hum- 
ble opinion its days will have been numbered when we cease to 
regard them as they were regarded by those early patriots. 
There were undoubtedly, sectional interests, and sectional feel- 
ings, manifested to some extent in the convention that formed 
the Constitution. I will mention two of them. The subject of 
slavery was a delicate one with the south, lest it should be in- 
terfered with contrary to their wishes ; on the other hand, the 
navigating interests of the east, created somewhat of a sec- 
tional feeling in the other geographical extreme, where the desire 
was universal to place this great interest of New England un- 
der the control of a general government which could secure 
it against foreign interference or competition. 
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The States at the south then had the right to import slaves 
from Africa or elsewhere to any extent as might seem to them 
expedient — a right which they could have retained till this 
day, but for the Constitution which limited it to the year 1808. 
The committee to whom the subject had been referred, first 
reported in favor of the year 1800. The south was particu- 
larly restive under this proposed restriction, and the delegates 
from some of the southern States, intimated that they never 
could come into the Union upon such a condition. A com- 
mittee at the same time had also reported in favor of restrict- 
ing Congress from passing any navigation laws, unle^ by a 
two-thirds vote of the members — a condition which New Eng- 
land felt to be fatal to her interests. In this stale of things 
both subjects were recommitted to the same committee, and 
a compromise was the result ; they reported to permit the 
slave trade to go on till the year iSOS, and to authorize Con- 
gress to pass navigation laws, without the two-thirds restric- 
tion. Both recommendations were harmoniously adopted 
by the convention — and it will be found upon the record, that 
upon the question of giving the longest time (1808) for the 
slave trade. New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
(the only New England States then represented) voted in the 
afBrmative, with the extreme south, against the votes of the 
central States and Virginia. Subsequently, when it was pro- 
posed to insert that article in the Constitution which requires 
the surrender of fugitive slaves, out of which the acts of Con- 
gress on that subject have sprung, not a voice from New Eng- 
land was raised against it ; — it passed with entire unanimity. 
And when I mention the venerated names of Roger Sherman, 
Oliver Ellsworth, and Wm. Samuel Johnson, tfie men who 
then represented the honor and interest of Connecticut, I am 
sure that no voice in this community will utter a reproach 
upon their memories. It was not that these delegates, or 
their associates from the other portions of New England, 
\vere in favor of slaviBry in any of its forms. Par from it ; 
most, if not all of them, had taken part in the legislation of 
the. l']astern States, gradually to be rid of rt in our own bor- 
ders. But in the convention they did not forget that they 
were forming a united government, for seperate and inde- 
pendent sovereignties, having difierent local interests, habits, 
and pursuits — a government limited in its operation to mat- 
ters most external, and \vhich left the internal and domes- 
tic concerns of each State, as far as consistently could be, to 
its own legislation. And though they voted to permit the 
slave trade to such States as might choose to have it, till the 
year 1808, yet even that was better than to form no union at 
all, and thus leave it to go on forever under sovereignties dis- 
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united, and independent of each other. So when they agreed 
that fugitives should be deUvered up, it was but a part of the 
compact by which the importation was limited, and probably 
secured to the slave population at the south, more liberties 
and greater indulgencies from those whom they served, than 
they would have had without it, — for without some such pro- 
vision, the master would very naturally resort to a more se- 
vere and rigid discipline to prevent escapes which would 
always be attended by a total loss. In this connection I may 
be permitted here to observe, that although the word "slave," 
no where appears in the Constitution of the United States, 
(there was a fastidiousness about using it among the mem- 
bers of the convention) — ^yet the Connecticut delegation had 
no objection to call things or persons by the appropriate 
names, and our own State voted with Virginia and Georgia 
to substitute the word "slaves" for the word "persons" 
where it occurs in the article on that subject. 

Such was the action of the convention on this disturbing 
subject. After the adoption of the Constitution, it was 
brought to the early attention of Congress, and that body in 
the session of 1792-93, passed a law similar in its principles 
to the one which has lately been so violently denounced. 
This act provides (the act of 1793) that the master of any fu- 
gitive slave, from another State, may recover him, either by 
himself, or attorney, without a warrant for the arrest, and 
take him before any judge or justice of the peace, and upon 
proof to the satisfaction of the magistrate either oral, or by 
affidavit, that the person arrested is a fugitive slave, it i^ made 
the duty of the magistrate to give a certificate of the fact, 
which certificate is made to be a sufficient warrant to take 
the fugitive back to the jurisdiction from which he came. It 
also imposed a penalty of five hundred dollars on any one 
who should obstruct the proceedings or conceal the fugitive , 
knowing the fact. It will be difficult to find anything in the 
late act more summary or stringent than this — and if there 
was any foundation for the objections of which we have lately 
heard — ^so in regard to the trial by jury and the writs of ha- 
beas corpus, they would apply in all their force to this act. 
which has again and again received the sanction of the high- 
est judicial authorities of the land. Indeed, I may^say that 
all the legislation of Congress on this subject, whether of 1793 
or 1850, is borrowed from New England. The first provis- 
ion that I find for the surrender of fugitives is among the ar- 
ticles of confederation entered into on the 7th September, 
1643, between the colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven. It is the 8th article, and reads 
thus:— r . 

" It is also agreed, that if any servant run away from his 
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master, into any other of these confederated jurisdiction^^ 
tiiat in such case upon the certificate of one magistrate in the 
jurisdiction out of which the said servant fled, or upon other 
proof, the said servant shall be delivered, either to his mas- 
ter or any other that pursues, and brings such certificate or 
proof." 

The similarity is so striking that [ think we cannot mistake 
the origin of the difierent enactments. Connected with this 
same article in the New England Confederation, is another 
equally summary for the delivery of fugitives from justice, 
much as the two subjects are connected in the constitutional 
article, and in the act of 1793; and still more strikingly 
marking their origin. Any one who is curious on this sub- 
ject may find the New England articles in Hinmau's Histori- 
cal Collections, pages 34 and 35 — a book that may be found 
in the public libraries of this city, and in private libraries. 
The Historical Collections of Massachusetts will also show 
that other distant colonies, not confederated with us, as far 
south as Virginia, applied through their governors to the au- 
thorities of New England for the arrest of fugitives from 
their jurisdictions, which were returned to them as a matter 
of courtesy and colonial common law, even without any ar- 
ticles requiring it. When the act of 1793 therefore came be- 
fore Congress, it is not at all surprising that it met with no 
serious oppbsition from this section of the country. It was 
introduced in the Senate of the United States, and is said to 
have been penned by Mr. Cabot, a distinguished Senator 
Irom Massachusetts, though I have not the Journal of the 
Senate that will enable me to speak from the record. It pass- 
ed the body, however, by a unanimous vote. In the House 
of Representatives, the Journal shows that it passed by the 
decisive vote of 48 yeas to 7 nays— the majority being com- 
posed of 26 members from northern and central States, and 
22 from States holding slaves. The minority was composed ♦ 
of 5 members from the North and 2 from the South. The 
northern and central States had a majority in the House. I 
find of the Connecticut delegation the names of James Hill- 
house, Jeremiah Wadsworth and Amasa Learned, recorded 
as voting for the bill— and but one of our members, Jonathan 
Sturges, voting against it. This act will be found in the old 
edition of United States laws, bearing upon it the name of 
Jonathan Trumbull, who was then the Speaker of the House, 
and a member from Connecticut, an honored name in our 
history— and bearing also the approving name of one more 
honored— George Washington. I find also among the list 
of those voting for it, Elbridge Gerry, Fisher Ames, and Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, men who it is to be presumed understood their 
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duties at least as well as those who make greater pretensions 
now. I find also there, the name of Elias Boudinot, the father 
and first President of the American Bible Society, a stainless 
name in a generation of christian statesmen who did honor to 
the age in which they lived. This law, which they passed, 
has been as free from abuse in practice as any other that could 
be passed on the subject. When the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, and when this act was passed in 1793, slavery was not con- 
fined to the South, it was diffused over the Northern country 
also — scarcely, but still among us. It existed in Connecticut 
— and although there are many in this meeting older than my- 
self, yet I have seen, here in New Haven, a slave sold on an 
execution, at the post, for debt. Many of our substantial 
farmers owned families of slaves — and remnants of the race 
may now be found in some of our country towns hovering 
around the fire-side of the families to which their fathers 
belonged — holding to the very hearth-stones as it were, 
with family affection. If in the days to which I have alluded, 
a slave had escaped from this State to a neighboring State, I 
have no reason to doubt that the master willingly availed him- 
self of the act of 1793, and'his constitutional rights, for the re- 
covery of the fugitive. What would then have been the 
feelings of men in Connecticut, had persons been found here 
base enough to tell these slaves to cut their master's throats — 
to resist to the death — that juries would probably disregard 
the obligations of their oaths if they were brought to trial — 
and at any rate a crown of martydom awaited them if they 
should die by the gallows ? Does any one believe that our 
sturdy ancestors would have brooked such interference more 
compiacently than our southern brethren now do 1 Immedi- 
ate emancipation, now so loudly demanded in certain quar- 
ters, was not the policy which Connecticut adopted even in 
reference to the few slaves we had among us. We never 
• passed a law to emancipate one who was born a slave — I say 
never — for the act of the General Assembly, tv^-o years ago, 
declaring that slavery should no longer exist here — was a 
mere flourish of philanthropy, after slavery had practically 
ceased, the cheapest way imai^inable of making known our 
hostility to the system. We did indeed, many years ago, 
pass laws that the children of slaves, born after a certain time, 
should upon their arrival at a certain age, become free ; and 
by this very gradual process the institution was almost imper- 
ceptibly undermined. We worked our way through the diflli- 
culty in our own good time ; a work which, I believe would 
have been very much retarded, if not prevented, had foreign 
emissaries been permitted to come among us teaching and 
preaching, as they have since done, the modern doctrines of 
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immediate emancipation. If our fathers with, so few slaves 
umdng them, found the subject so delicate to be dealt with, 
should we not draw from it a lesson of the most careful for- 
bearance, and a faithful performance of our constitutional 
duties towards those States which have now hundreds and thou- 
sands of this population to be dealt with, where we had but one? 

The many petitions got up. often b^ artful managers, .and 
pressed upon Congress, for the abolition of slavery in the. 
District of Columbia, for the last few years, in the hope of 
affecting slavery in the States adjoining indirectly, have no 
doubt done much to bring the present crisis upon the country. 
Here, too, we have wisdom to learn from the past, for the 
subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, is one which 
any administration may be embarrassed with at all times, if 
the opposition is unscrupulous enough to ring the changes in- 
cessantly upon it. This subject was, brought before Congress 
as early as 1805, not in a proposition for immediate abolition 
— the panacea of modern philanthropists — but merely that 
the Children born of slave parents, belonging to citizens of 
the Disirict of Columbia, should become free on their arrival 
at a certain age. The administration was then in southern 
hands — ^it was during the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, who, 
as we all know, had in the House of Representatives a very 
talented and skillful opposition. The leader of that opposi- 
tion was from the State of Connecticut. I allude, of course, 
to the late Roger Griswold, a man of commanding intellect 
and spotless, honor. However tempting the occasion might 
have been to a man of less honorable bearing, to turn the 
anti-slavery feeling against the administration, yet he bore 
himself far above any such paltry policy ; and when the 
question was taken, he with those of his colleagues from Con- 
necticut, who were present on the occasion, voted to a man 
promptly against the proposition. The vote of our delega- 
tion was never censured by the freemen of Connecticut, and 
the whole subject was put at rest for the quarter of a centu- 
ry that followed. Subsequent agitation has brought us where 
we are. The act of 1793, formed in good faith, and for many " 
years executed in good faith, had, by reason of constant agi- 
tation on the subject of slavery, become inoperative. It de- 
pended for its execution principally on State magistrates, over 
whom the general government hacl no contrql, and who could 
not be required to carry the law into effect, though the act 
gave them the power, if they chose to exercise it. State 
legislation also came in to nullily their proceedings, and makel 
the law practically a dead letter upon the statute nook. This 
defect has been remedied by the new law, which provides for 
the appointment of United States Commissioners, \yhp to 
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execute it instead of State magistrates) and the penalties for 
obstructing the proceedings are increased from five hundred 
to a thousand dollars, ana imprisonment not exceeding six 
months* It is in principle substantially the same as that 
of 1793. 

The only question now is, my fellow-citizens, whether we 
will abide by and support this act with those others, which are 
rightly named measures of peace and compromise, as aofair, 
and honorable, and amicable adjustment m this distracting 
subject ? If there was ever a time when men should step out 
of the ranks of party, and stand by the institutions of the 
country, now is the day and now is the hour. "When we see 
the most eminent men, ot both political parties, in our nation- 
al councils, such men as Cass and Webster, Clay and Dick- 
inson, Houston, and Bell, Foote, Douglass and Pearce, and 
others hardly less distinguished, forgetting party in one untied 
effort for our glorious Union, is it not time that the masses 
should respond to the movement throughout the length and 
breadth of our country 1 The President of the United States 
has on this subject^ faithfully and fearlessly done his duty. 
Notwithstanding the division in public sentiment in the Em- 
pire State, from which he comes, he has not hesitated in the 
midst of the raging elements, to unfurl the flag of the Union, 
to breast the storm, and fling his banner to the breeze. His 
message at the opening of the present session, in reference to 
this agitating subject, does honor to his head and heart. 

I say this the more willingly,^because, as my fellow-citizens 
all know, I do not belong to the political party which assisted 
to place the President in the position which has led to his 
present advancement; and from his administration, I of 
course expect nothing personal to myself — I wish for nothing 
— ^I hope for nothing. But I should dispise myself, if I should 
permit my political preferences to deter me from doing justice 
to the man, of any political party, who dare be honest in the 
worst of times. Yes, fellow-citizens, and I should do injustice 
» to the veteran soldier and civilian, who upheld the standard of 
my party in the late Presidential contest, and who in the heat 
of it. declared — "If we are not struck with judicial blindness, 
we shall cling to this Constitution, as the mariner clings to the 
last plank, when night and the tennpest close around him." A 
statesman, who, notwithstanding his defeat, has dared to go 
withliim who dare so farthest, in defence of that Union which 
the patriots of another age have committed to our keeping. 

Let us then resolve, so far as it may depend on us, that 
••this Union shall be preserved." Political martrydom 
would b.e preferable than to see this Republic dismembered, 
a^d {ts gbries gone. Yes, better to die a thousand deaths, than 



that the land of Washington, of Jefferson, and of Marshall— 
the land of the Pickneys and the Rutleges — the land of Jack- 
son and of Taylor, should become foreign land to us. In the 
language of one who has given himself to this cause with a 
self sacrificing devotion, worthy ot the best days of the Re- 
public, I will say — *' better would it be to die, while the honor 
of the country is untarnished, and the flag of the Union still 
flying over our heads, than live to behold that honor gone for- 
ever, and that flag prostrate in the dust." (Mr. I. was loudly 
cheered throughout.) 

The President now called upon E. K. Foster, Esq. to 
which Judge Foster replied as follows : 

Me. President and Fellow Citizens ; I rise to respond to 
the call thus made upon me, not with a view of making a speech. 
I have neither the ability nor the inclination to do so, and 
with so many before and around me, much better able than I 
am to interest you, it would be presumption in me to attempt 
it. But I do desire to express my approbation of the objects 
of this meeting, and my unqualified approbation of the reso- 
lutions on the table. I believe that these resolutions involve 
principles upon which depend our union, happiness and free- 
dom. I should be basely recreant to the truth, if I hesitated 
to answer any call to express my sentiments on these sub- 
jects. In my opinion, the time has arrived which makes a 
meeting of this kind necessary. I am sorry to say it, I would 
it were not so. I believe it is so. Murmurings and discon- 
tent are heard not only in the South but in the land of Roger 
Sherman, in the land of John Hancock, and even Vermont, 
the " north star," seems to flicker on the subject of adhering 
to and maintaining the Constitution and the laws !' In these 
times, when men come forward and talk what seems to me 
treason, it is our duty to meet and repel them. But it is asked, 
what do we hope to gain ? What objects do we propose to 
accomplish by this Union meeting ? We wish to bring out 
public sentiment on this matter. We wish to show that it 
is sound ; and to every voice that cries disunion, we wish to 
reply from ten thousand voices, No ! Union now, and Union 
Forevee! {Loud applause.) If the public mind must be 
made familiar with the doctrine of resistance to law, it is that 
it may be regarded as a kind of moral treason. 

The cry of infidelity to the Union, secession from the Un- 
ion, resistance to laws enacted by Congress, until within a 
short time, was heard only from one small portion of the com- 
munity. In 1832, South Carolina, putting herself in an atti- 
tude of hostility to the Union, there was but one feeling 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land — all believed 
her recreant to the Constitution, recreant to the Union, and 
false to herself. Now, after the lapse of eighteen years, there 
are those among us, who not only mutter and murmur disun- 
ion sentiments, and resistance to law, but say it aloud. It is 
not limited to any profession— it is found to some extent in 
all. Some of those even whose duty it is to preach the gos- 
pel of peace, and the precepts of our divine Savior, instruct 
the fugitive to plunge the knife into the heart of the officer 
who endeavors to arrest him, and carry out the law ! It is 
time to see whether this is right. 

Now, sir, it is not my purpose to go into an examination of 
the particular series of acts, known as the Compromise 
Measures. They have been amply defended. They were 
passed after mature deliberation, after a struggle unprecedent- 
ed, and should be regarded in my judgment as the President 
of the United States, and the resolutions on your table regard 
them. But there is a question back of these and reaching far 
above them — and that is the question of fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and submission to law. I care not how obnoxious a law 
may be— I care not if it is so obnoxious that not one citizen in the 
State, will give his vote for it. Yet if it is passed by those dele- 
gated to carry out the powers of the Constitution in the fair exer 
cise of their powers, then we are bound to obey it at all hazards. 
If it is not so, what becomes of our government ? What safety 
is there except in the obedience to law ? If we can nulify and 
set aside laws, because they are opposed to our wishes, what 
prevents others from doing the same thing? And what becomes 
of our government ? There is no principle of cohesion left 
— ^what then becomes of the government? Anarchy must 
necessarily prevail. We have no standing army, and nothing 
to fall back upon, but those principles which are the founda- 
tion of law, and government. Allow me to say it is easier 
— 0 how much easier ! — to destroy, than to create — to pull 
down than to build up. We may sit here and calculate the 
probabilities of the Union, but let one State secede and it is a 
Union no longer. I will not say that it might not be coerced 
into submission by the general government, but a union that 
depends upon force is no union. No union can hold the 
American States together, but a union of blood, a union of 
affection and kindly feeling — no other can exist. 

I do not propose to detain you with a speech, but one reso- 
lution strikes me with peculiar force — that which declares 
that the subject of slavery, whatever may be our views on 
particular matters, should be consigned to rest. The coun- 
try needs and should have repose. And I believe that those 
who are too conscientious to submit to law here, had better 
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remove to some other country better fitted to their inclina- 
tions. {Deafening appaulse.) What is it that men who agi- 
tate this subject aim at ? What would they have? What 
purpose would they accomplish ? Ask them — is it the eman- 
cipation of the slave ? No. What then is it ? Do you de- 
sire to interfere with the compact of the Constitution, and 
thus render it valueless ? No. What then is it you would 
do ? Is it to benefit thirty millions of white people ? They 
will hardly claim it. What, then, in the name of common 
sense, is it that leads you to distract the country and ihtertere 
with its prosperity ? If we have those among us who will 
do this, and be unfaithful to the compacts and compromises 
of the Constitution, because some law does not harmonize 
with their taste and unapproachable wisdom, I appeal to 
you, whether this is the country for them? On this mat- 
ter I desire no concealment. I would interfere with the 
rights of no man. I would allow every man liberty to 
express his sentiments, and leave his actions uncontrolled, 
holding him responsible for both. When he shows a reckless- 
ness of all obligations of a high and binding character, I say 
this is not the place for him ; let him go to Canada. (Cheers.) 
We have nothing to do with slavery. We have no more to do 
with slavery in the States south of the Potomoc than we have 
with slavery in Africa or Spain, or in any other portion of 
the globe. Will any man pretend that the government under 
which we live as not worthy of our cordial support, admira- 
tion and love? Are we not literally covered with blessings 
resulting from the free government our ancestors gave us ? Is 
there a nation on earth whose government can compare with it? 
Is not the happiness of countless myriads centered in this gov- 
ernment? Suppose that by continued agitation three millions of 
slaves might, through the slaughter of their masters and of the 
wives and children of their masters, be brought into a state of 
freedom over the ruins of the union. Is no consideration to 
be given to thirty millions of whites ? I have sympathy for 
every man, black or white ! but I say I have as much sympa- 
thy for a white man as for a negro ; (laughter) and if the 
question be between three millions of negroes and thirty mil- 
lions of whites, then I have ten times more. Upon any 
principal, and in any way in which this subject can be re- 
garded and looked at, there is a madness about the disunion 
agitation that surpasses all comprehension. No, fellow-citi- 
zens, if we would live an united and happy people, we must 
maintain the law, whether it is pleasing to us or not. If 
there is a man here who would have one star struck from our 
glorious flag, or one stripe erased from our banner, I have 
only to say he ought not to be here — in the language of the 
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resolutions, he should take himself elsewhere. . [A voice — 
send him to Russia."] I agree ; let him be anywhere under 
the heavens but here. He can accomplish no good here ; 
■whether he would elsewhere is a question in which this meet- 
ing is not much concerned. Whatever it may cost, when 
the Union is endangered I will be found among those who 
rally for its preservation. However it may be with other 
gentlemen, whether they desire to go to Russia or elsewhere, 
as for me and my house, we will be found in the path of duty. 
{Cheers.) It is a matter of proud satisfaction to nave such an 
audience endorse the sentiments of such an unworthy speaker. 
Here there are no distinction of professions or parties ; all 
have united, and to me it is the happiest sight of the kind I have 
ever witnessed. It is a scene of surpassing moral beauty ; and 
the agitation of this subject in Congress has brought to view a 
scene worthy our highest admiration, and which may be well 
said to reach the moral sublime. Look at it. After a struggle of 
unprecedented fierceness, we have seen the old political war- 
horses, the veterans of either party, who have not laid aside 
their armor for forty years, grasping hands over the altar of 
their common country, and pledging themselves to a united 
defence of her Constitution and laws. (Cheers.) 

Can we do anything more ? Shall we do any thing less ? 
I leave it for you to make the response. I know that in Con- 
necticut the people will be found right. I know — I feel that I 
know, that if any man rushing without reflection into this mat- 
ter will but pause and see the consequences which will result 
from his conduct and doctrines, he will at once stop his 
thoughtless course. I can't trust myself to believe that there 
is one man who would apply the torch to the temple of our 
liberty — certain, I am, he lives not in Connecticut. {Cheers ) 

The chairman now called upon Charles A. Ingersoll, 
Esq., who came forward, and after the applause which greet- 
ed him had subsided, said : 

I should have preferred it if some other gentleman had 
been called upon at this time to address this assembly. I 
never think it is very acceptable to a meeting of this kind to 
hear too much from those having the same name ; {laughter) 
and therefore, as you have heard something from one having 
the name which 1 bear, it would be much more agreeable if 
some other gentleman had been called upon ; but as I have 
been, I will make a few suggestions and they shall be only a 
few. And I will say in the outset that I look upon the assem- 
bly here gathered together as one of no ordinary account — 
as one that has met together — not for the passing upon a 
question which is of a few days consequence ; not for the 
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purpose of deciding the question whether this mani or that 
man shall receive votes for an unimportant office, each of 
whom are equally as well qualified as the other, and neither 
of whom may be qualified at all. But this question not 
only concerns us and those who shall come after us, but 
those in other States and other lands ; for if the sentiments 
which are engrafted in the resolutions which have been read 
are not sustained and faithfully carried out, we may bid adieu 
to the blessings which surrounded us and the happy situation 
in which we have been placed. Sir, I look to the example 
which this country is to aflford to other nations ; I have looked 
with proud anticipation to the time when the principles ol 
government and the examples which we set will be adopted in 
other States and in other nations. But if the principles which 
are contained in these resolutions are not faithfully carried out 
as they should be, we may bid adieu to such sentiments here- 
after. We have met here to pass our opinion on certain ques- 
tions which were had up before Congress, and which at the 
termination of the last session we all supposed had been 
finally settled. Allusion has been made in the manner in 
which Congress assembled; if ever a Congress assembled 
which foreboded evil to the country it was that. Allusion 
has been made to the time consumed in the organization of the 
House ; when we look at the manner in which it was organized 
and of the efforts made to organize, we find that acrimonious 
feelings existed among its members. Members from the North 
were there who would not sustain the nominations of their party, 
because, forsooth, the nominees came from slave holding 
States. There were found members from the South who re- 
fused to sustain nominations of their party because the nomi- 
nees came from the free States. If this was carried out what 
would soon be the condition of things? Where would we 
be ? But, Sir, Congress was finally organized, and after be- 
ing organized, the great men of the nation of both political 
parties, set themselves to work for the purpose of rescuing 
the country from the dilemna in which it had been placed, and 
placing it where it was before, when every thing was prosper- 
ous. Through their efforts, measures, called peace measures 
were proposed and finally acquiessed in by a majority of both 
branches, and received the signature of the President. 

And, Sir, I am one of those who are not only willing to ac- 
quiese in them one and all, but I stand here and say they are 
right — and, sir, if I had been honored with a seat in the Con- 
gress of the United States, with my present feelings I should 
have voted for every one of them, and done my country some 
service by the vote which I should have given. I cast no re- 
proach upon those who did not. I say what I shoidd have done* 
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What are these measures ? First, there is the admission of 
California as a State iree from slavery. Second, the estab- 
lishment of territorial governments for Utah and New Mexico, 
with a power reserved by the people under those governments 
to establish or reject slavery as they please ; and although this 
power is given to them, ana no Wilmot Proviso is engrafted 
upon the law which admits them, it may be said that the Al- 
mighty has provided a proviso more calculated to accomplish 
the object than that any Wilmot could have made. {Cheers,) 
Third, the abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The last in the list is the famous Fugitive Slave law. 
When I have looked at this subject and examined the law and 
the Constitution, I have been struck with surprise to see the 
excitement had on the subject in days past, some liitle of 
which remains now ; because, if in my judgment there was 
any duty imposed on Congress it was to pass the Fugitive 
Slave Law, or one like it. For how is this happy country 
held together? To what can we attribute the inimitable 
blessings which flow day after day 1 It is to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States — that Constitution which was form- 
ed by men of as purs minds as ever lived in any country. 
The Constitution is a system of compromises. What does it 
declare ? It declares that any person held to service in one 
State, escaping into another shall be delivered up to the per- 
son to whom such services are due. What duty does the 
Constitution impose upon the Congress of the States 1 It im- 
poses the duty on Congress of passing a law to carry this pro- 
vision into effect. When any member of Congress takes his 
official oath he swears by the ever-living God that he will pass 
such laws as will effectually carry out the provisions of the 
Constitution in this respect. What did the members of the 
first Congress do 1 They passed the act of 1793, and endeav- 
ored to carry out the provisions of the Constitution in this re- 
spect. The great and good men of that day endeavored, 
and supposed they had effectually carried out that provision. 
They regarded that mandate in the Constitution, and they 
adopted and passed with the unanimity which has been stated, 
the act of 1793. The act, similar to the one which is now said to 
be unconstitutional ; and which it is now also said " no man but 
those leagued with the powers of hell will ever approve 1" Who 
were those men? Mention has been made of some. The 
names of those from this State have been cited — those be- 
longed to the lower House of Congress of the United States, 
have been named. So far as I can recollect, the Senators from 
this State were not mentioned. They were Oliver Ells- 
worth, whose signature to the Constitution, and our own 
Roger Sherman. These were the men who according to 
certain so called philanthropists were leagued with the pow- 
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ei's of hell to carry out the provisions of the Constitution. 
This law was found ineffectual and therefore the act of 1850 
was passed. AVhy was it ineffectual ? Who caused it to be 
ineffectujJ ? Was it the Constitution that made it ineffectual ? 
It was the smail politicians of both parties who made it in- 
effectual. 

Look at our State — ^you need not look any farther. Oliver 
Ellsworth and Roger* Sherman were seen with Jonathan 
Trumbull, James Hillhouse and others in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, giving their aid and approbation to the law, 
which made it the duty not only of the Judges of the Courts 
of the United States, but the Judges of the State Courts and 
magistrates to carry out the law, and which provided that the 
owner of the fugitive might go before the Judge of a State 
Court, or the magistrate of a town, and receive a certificate 
by which he would be enabled to carry his fugitive back from 
whence he came. And what did Connecticut do ? In 1838 by 
an act entitled an act more eflectually to carry out the provis- 
ions of the Constitution of the United States, the Legislature of 
Connecticut prohibited all nfagistrates in the State from exerci- 
sing that power ! And not only that, but imposed a penalty 
of $500 upon any magistrate who should presume to exer- 
cise that power. Also a penalty of S500 for any officer who 
should attempt to exercise such po^ver other than Judges, by 
which the law was rendered in a measure inefectual. But in 
1844 in order more fully to carry out the obligations of the 
State in regard to the Constitution of the United States, ac- 
cording to the notions of certain pretended philanthropists, a 
law was passed which is now on the Statute book, but which 
I hope will be suffered to remain there no longer than the next 
session of the Legislature, which provides that no Judge of a 
State Court, no magistrate, and no officer under the State 
shall exercise the powers conferred by the law of 1793, and 
that any certificate issued by them shall be void ! Here was 
nullification with a vengeance ! We have heard of nullifica- 
tion out of the State, but I have never seen nullification sur- 
passing this. After this any one can see the powers vested 
by the law of 1793, having been taken away by the State, and 
the parties attempting to exercise them being subjected to a 
penalty, were not effective. Therefore the act of 1850 was 
passed'. I think I have shown that the Constitution has pro- 
vided that there shall be such a law, and it therefore becomes 
the duty of everyone to see that this provision is carried out. 
All of us have taken upon ourselves the obligations of an oath 
to be true and faithful to the Constitution of the United States, 
and it is our duty therefore to see that the law is carried out 
in its spirit and in its letter. Yes, every individual who de- 
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posites a ballot is fust sworn to be to' the Constitution tnie 
and faithful. And yet we find men after having taken that 
oath, tell you there is a higher power ! But not only ao, some 
from whom he should expect better things, teachers from the 
pulpit, advise the people to resist the law, whatever may be 
the consequences 1 I must say, though I reverence my " spir- 
itual pastors and masters" as much as any man — if they con- 
strue the spiritual Constitution, the Constitution of the Al- 
mighty, as they construe that of their country to which they 
are sworn to be true and faithful, the only safety tor their 
hearers would not be in following their advice, but in taking 
directly the contrary course. {Loud Cheers.) 

Sir, we have been passing through peril. I don't think it 
is over. I think there is danger still. I think, sir, that if this 
law is not faithfully carried out, this glorious Union will not 
continue together. But, sir, I believe this law will be carried 
out. I think I may say I know it will be carried out in the 
community in which we live, because we are a law-abiding 
people — a people who take upon themselves to be to the Con- 
stitution true and faithful — who mean exactly what they say ; 
and although when we look back and see wliat we have pass- 
ed through, the soul is sickened by the scenes of peril you have 
all witnessed. Yet it rejoices the heart to see the great and 
good men of the Nation coming together, and forgetting party 
ties, party affinities, uniting as one man, and standing upon the 
platform of the Union for their country's good. (Cheers.) 
The example is worth looking at — the example of these great 
men I hope will not soon be forgotten. When we look at such 
men — at Webster, Dickenson, Clay, Cass, and others, their 
associates, forgetting party ties, and uniting for the good of 
the country and for the good of the Union, sir, we may know 
that the Union will be safe. (Cheers.) 

And, sir, among these men, I may be permitted to say, if 
ever a debt of gratitude was due to two above the rest — all 
deserving well — ^it is due to Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
and Daniel S. Dickenson of Ne^y York. (Applause.) Others 
lived in a different community from what these men did. 
Clay lived where the sentiments of the people were with him ; 
Cass the same ; but in Massachusetts, the hot bed of aboli- 
tion, Webster knew what he had to meet with. He saw the 
clouds gathering, the storm threatening, and he knew there 
would be danger to himself personally, if he pursued the path 
of duty. But forgetting personal considerations, be breasted 
himself to the storm, and with his eye fixed solely on the Con- 
stitution which he had so often ably and eloquently expounded, 
he nobly offered himself a sacrifice upon the altar of patriot- 
ism, for the safety of his country. (Enthusiastic and long 
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continued cheering.) So with Mr. Dickenson of New York. 
He came from a community different from the communities to 
which some of the great men to whom I have alluded belong- 
ed. He saw what the feeling was in his own State, but disre- 
garding this, he followed the noble promptings of his patriotic 
heart, and exerted all his influence for the cause of his coun- 
try ; and I may say — I will say — and I say i{ with sincerity, 
though the meed of praise is due to all who voted with them, 
yet the highest honors should be awarded to the two distin- 
guished Senators whom I have named. (Cheers.) The sen- 
timent of New England was not then so united on this sub- 
ject as we find it now to be. The example set by these two 
men it would be well for us to intimate. They were ready to 
forget their parties, to forget their personal friends, to forget 
every thing but their country and tneir country's good. The 
views of Mr. Webster, we have under his own signature in 
his reply to the committee who invited him to be present at 
the Union meeting recently held in Castle Garden in New 
York. Their last resolution was as follows : — 

Resolved, That we regard our obligation to the Constitution and the 
Union as superior to the ties of any of the political parties to which we 
may hitherto have belonged, and that on all future occasions we will 
range ourselves under the banner of that party whose principles and 
practice are most calculated to uphold the Constitution, and to perpetuate 
our glorious Union." 

And, sir, what was his response to this resolution ? I will 
give it to you. He said, Gentlemen, I am led to the adop- 
tion of your last resolution, in an especial and emphatic man- 
ner, by every dictate of my understanding, and I embrace it 
with a full purpose of heart and mind. Its sentiment is my 
sentiment. With you I declare that I range myself under 
the banner of that party whose principles and practice are 
most calculated to uphold the Constitution, and to perpetuate 
our glorious Union." 

[The reading of this was followed by loud demonstrations 

of approbation. Mr. I. continued.] 

Here is a glorious example for us to follow. How was it 
with Mr. Clay of Kentucky ? When invited by the Legisla- 
ture of his own State to address them on the topics* of the 
day, on the subjects which had recently been before Congress, 
he told him that among his political foes he had found great 
patriots and friends ; that they had stood on the same platform 
with himself, and that if his own party ever degenerated into 
an Abolition party, he would go with the. Democracy. — 
(Cheers.) How was it with Mr. Cass, whom many of us 
at the last Presidential election supported — whom many of 
us delighted to support ? When the subject of the Comprom- 
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ise was agitated, and when it was proposed to appoint a 
committee of thirteen, he was told by some small politicians, 
that if this committee of thirteen was appointed, Mr. Clay 
would be at its head, and that it would insure his election at 
the next Presidential contest. What was his reply. " Sir," 
said he, " i go for my country ; if Mr. Clay's election is to 
save my country, then I go for him !" {Great applause) These 
are sentiments worthy of patriots ; they would be honorable 
to the best Romans in Rome's best days. They are, also, I 
have no doubt, the sentiments of this assembly. I go for the 
resolutions that have been adopted, and for the Compromise 
measures, heart and hand. I am for them not only under 
present circumstances, but under all circumstances. I believe 
the country is to be saved by strictly carrying out these meas- 
ures. I believe thev are right. Whether there is fair or foul 
weather — whether the political skies are dark or bright, I go 
for the Compromise measures heart and soul. 

[Mr. I. took his seat amid loud and long continued ap- 

plause."] 

Jonathan Stoddard, Esq., being called upon by the Pres- 
ident and the meeting, said he would not detain them but a 
few moments, for he heard the name of another gentleman call- 
ed whose eloquence he wished to listen to more than he wish- 
ed to hear the sound of his own voice. But, sir, said he, at a 
time on an occasion like this, it seems to me, no man should 
shrink from expressing his sentiments. I have often cried out 
against these fanatical abolition excitements and heresies, and 
often prophesied that their results would be disastrous ; but I 
have been heeded as little as Cassandra was heeded through 
the streets of Troy — so I concluded to hold my peace. I be- 
lieve the present danger requires all our moderation, wisdom 
and sense of justice to dispel. What have we seen for the 
few years past ? We have seen politicians lending themselves 
to a party of fanatics and disorganizers, in total disregard of 
the laws and Constitution, which years before, when they took 
the freeman's oath, they swore to support. 

We have seen small politicians insulting and abusing the laws 
and the Constitution, and selling themselves to a base third par- 
ty. Both parties are equally culpable, having paltered basely 
to a third political party. I wish to say that once in my life, 
and once only, have I been drawn into any thing of this kind, 
and I wish to record my repentance here. (Laughter and 
cheers.) I wish here to record my vo\v^, that if ever again I 
am seduced by judicial blindness into an act so base, that my 
memory may cease so be, and my being be blotted out ! {Deaf- 
ening applause.) I ^^say, sir, the history of the past should 
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learnus. Let us look, at it for a moment. Mr. S. here went 
back a hundred years, and showed how in a very short time 
the people of this country were changed from most loyal and 
devoted subjects of the British crown to open enemies, waring 
against it at the expense of property and life. Then tracing 
the progress of abolitionism for the last twenty-five years, 
he showed how rapidly the feelings of love and veneration for 
the Union, were changing to those of bitter hostility. If the 
tide is not swelled back and these abolition fires extinguished, 
a dissolution of the Union, he remarked, is inevitable. Upon 
the occurrence of such an event, what a miserable nation we 
should be ? On the borders of each State we should have 
Custom House officers. 

How should we support our armies ? We should be sur- 
rounded by foreigners ; any foreign nation could crush us. 
How should we support a navy? How protect our com- 
merce abroad ? What foreign nation would respect us ? Bro- 
ken into fragments, instead of being envied and formidable, 
the most petty German and Italian States would scoff at us, 
and we should be mocked by every tyrant. {Applause.) For 
twenty-five years artful politicians have been here — artful 
dogers have been here at the north, agitating this question. 
Have they ever told the people how the Constitution was 
formed. 

Mr. S. here gave a historical sketch of the manner in which 
the old articles of confederation worked, the evils experienced 
under them and of the formation of our present U. S. Consti- 
tution. The necessity of adhering to the Constitution in all 
its parts, and of faithfully abiding by its (/ompromises was 
eloquently enforced. Blot, said he, one star from our banner 
and you cannot restore it — it is blotted out forever ! 

"In nature's chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alitce." 

Our Constitution has given us vast advantages. We have 
prospered until we have rivalled in wealth and commerce the 
oldest nations, and wherever our flag floats, the names of 
Washington and Franklin are honored by all. Our Constitu- 
tion provides no means by which we can hold a conquered 
province ; can we hold it except by affection and love ? Dare 
the South interfere with our institutions 1 with our appren- 
ticeship system ? They have never attempted it. Why 
should we interfere with their local laws and institutions ? 

We have made some under-ground railroads, and have 
,permitted it to be done — it is our duty to prevent their estab- 
lishment. The negro in Africa is a slave, and when brought 
here you see what he becomes by reference to ,the negroes of 
the Amistad. You bring him in contact with Christianity 
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here, and he frequents brothels at the head of Long Wharf, or 
the old Liberian. {Laughter.) 

The North has sent to the South its incendiary publications. 
Our Southern brethren have been called cut-throats, and the 
worst of robbers. Is this the way to promote concord? 
Had you a partner in business, would you allow him to insult 
you and your servants with handbills and newspapers and 
speeches. "How long would that partnership exist ? Yet we 
have gone farther. Look at the law of Vermont — look at 
New York and also at Pennsylvania, and tell me if the south 
has not reason to complain. They without cause and without 
motive are quarreling with those who are not only our best 
customers at home, but who give us power and glory abroad. 
Go among the Jews, and the Bible will tell you of a time 
" when one tribe bolted because the others refused to give up 
certain fugitives, and became degraded. Go a little farther, 
to the time when Titus battered down the walls of Jerusalem. 
Look at the provinces of Greece, Italy and Germany, domi- 
neered over by every tyrant, and by every superior power. 
{Cheers.) If such is their state, what may we expect. We 
must not only resolve, but act — resolutions alone are not suffi- 
cient. They who have sold themselves for a few votes, 
should receive no countenance, and when this is due we have 
not only scotched the snake, but killed him. {Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, Professor of Didactic Theology in 
Yale College was loudly called for, and came forward to ad- 
dress the meeting. He was warmly received, and a death- 
like stillness prevailed, while he delivered the following speech 
in his peculiarly solemn and impressive manner : 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens : I should be ex- 
tremely liappy to say something on this interesting subject, 
that shall subserve, though in a trifling degree, the interests of 
my country. I am happy to be here. I am glad to listen to what 
I have heard. I am especially glad to witness this indifference 
to party ties, when the great interests of the nation, as these 
.depend upon the spirit of the Constitution and laws of the 
country, are in issue. Long enough has this subject been 
trifled with. Long enough have the enemies of law and order 
had this subject all on their own side, and reasoned it all. the 
wrong way. I am therefore most ready to express my hearty 
approbation of the lesolutions on your table, and as heartily, 
my unqualified disapprobation of all those attempts to degrade 
that article in our Constitution, upon which so much has been 
said, and to trample on the law, which all northern men are 
bound in good faith to stand by and support to the very last. 
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(Cheers.) 1 say in good faith ; and I ask if the compact made 
between the Northern and Southern States — independent 
sovereignties as they are — was not a lawful compact ? Had 
not the North interests at stake sufficient to justify them ? I 
will not go into the question, whether slavery is a sin. Be 
it so, if you please. Had they not reason, and good reason, 
for entering into this compact ? I will make a supposition : 
suppose Russia with her hordes, combined with Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, France and England, were threatening to 
conquer and devastate our country ; suppose for our own 
protection and safety, we deem it necessary to enter into an 
alliance with Spain. Now there are slaves in Cuba, and if 
this alliance is made for our protection, Spain says, that some of 
her slaves will get among our people, and our people will not 
deliver them up. War is coming, desolation is coming ; it is 
a sin, if you please, for Spain to have slaves. But may we 
not lawfully, and for our own ifefety, enter into such a com- 
pact, and agree to deliver up these slaves ? We have, not 
made the slavery ; Spain is an independent State ; and slave- 
ry there is made by her own local laws — made in the exercise 
of her own sovereignty. They are laws, therefore, which, so 
far as we are concerned, she has a right to make, and for 
which, we have not the slightest responsibility. Whether 
she has this right so far as Her responsibility to the Judge of 
all the earth is concerned, is another question. But so far as 
we are concerned, she has a right to make these laws. And 
now, if she makes laws, which are wrong, can we make no 
lawful treaty, — no compact, with her, which will bind the 
parties? What? may I not buy a piece of meat of a butch- 
er, because he is profane ? May I hot make contracts with 
men whose characters, in some respect, are marred by immo- 
rality ? May I not consult my own safety by numerous acts 
of a defensive and confederate character, because the men, 
who are engaged with me, are not as good as I wish 'they 
were ? Is this the principle in neighborhoods ? Will it do 
in the family? Will it do better among nations? What 
right have we to make, or unmake laws for the Southern 
States; or to say, that if the laws, which they make for 
themselves, and have, so far as we are concerned, a right to 
make, do not meet our approbation, we will not stand by a 
lawful compact, which we have made witjb them ? Will the 
Northern States incur the guilt and the infamy of violating 
such a compact for such a reason ? I am the friend of slaves ; 
I am sorry for slaves ; I wish them well with all my heart and 
soul; and as I wish them well, I say — cease these agita- 
tions. Who at the North are the friends of the slaves ? The 
agitators of this subject^do more to injure the slaves and per- 
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petuate their chains at the South, than their true friends can 
do to terminate the evil of slavery for half a century. (Cheers.) 

I have another question to ask :-^What right to protection, 
do fugitive slaves acquire- at the North? Every right im- 
plies a reciprocal obligation. The right of the creditor im- 
plies the obligation of the debtor. But under what obligation 
are we at the North, to protect fugitives from slavery at the 
South? We are already bound by a lawful compact to de- 
liver them up. What right have they to ask us to violate 
this compact? What right have they to come here, and 
claim our protection, when by affording it, we violate a law- 
ful compact, and endanger the existence of such a nation as 
this ? Am I bound to receive into my family, and to protect 
and support every man or woman whose condition would 
thereby be improved, be the consequences to the well-being 
of my family what they may 1 ' Who does not know that 
Northern protection to the few slaves who escape, directly 
tends to prolong and augment the bondage of those that re- 
main ? Fidelity to our compacts, and the execution of law 
in the fulfilment of such compacts, mutual confidence and the 
love of a common country, — ^not. disunion, and turmoil, and 
civil war — are indispensable to the slightest hope of the ter- 
mination of slavery. What right then have fugitive slaves 
to the protection of the North, which imposes on us an obli- 
gation to violate our plighted faith, to do what we can to pro- 
long and aggravate southern bondage, end to plunge a na- 
tion into ruin ? 

Sir, there is one great truth, which all are slow to learn ; 
that every earthly condition is a choice of evils : and hence, 
the lesson of submission, till at least a change for the better 
instead of for the worse, can be made. Why should not the 
slaves at the South submit to the condition, which Providence 
has assigned them ? Their condition is a thousand fold better 
than it would have been, in the pagan midnight and savage- 
ism of their native land. Why should they not be grateful 
for its blessings, and submissive to its evils, till by some prac- 
ticable change, it can be made better instead of immeasurably 
worse ? We may, we do, most sincerely commiserate their 
condition as compared with a better. We wish and pray, 
that it may be made ten thousand times better. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a heart, and hands also ; and show me a right, 
and lawful, and practicable way, of terminating slavery 
or alleviating its evils, and with all this heart, and with both 
these hands, I am ready for the work. But, sir, are mere 
feelings, without judgment, even the feelings of compassion and 
of sympathy for human suffering, lovely, as tl ^ are, to sway 
us, hi despite of reason and conscience, and lead us not 
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oiily to augment the very evil we deprecate, but to drench 
our beloved country with fraternal blood ? Is this the sober 
dictate of the New England conscience, or is it the prompt- 
ing of mad fanaticism ? 

As to the higher-law principle t — ^You expect me to admit, 
of course, that we are all the subjects of Him who reigns 
amid the grandeurs and glory of eternity, and that when his 
will is known, that we as moral beings are bound to submit. 
There is no question on that point ; here is the point — is that 
article in our Constitution contrary to the will of God— con- 
trary to the law of nature, of nations and the will of God ? Is 
it so ? Is there a shadow of reason for saying it is ? I have 
not been able to discover it. Is it not manifestly right to de- 
liver up fugitive slaves, for the preservation of the great, the 
momentous interests of these States.? And if this be so, is 
it not in accordance with right and duty, as well as with the 
Constitution, to make a law providing for that result? Is 
there any law of God or of nature against this ? Is there 
any law of God, against keeping lawful compacts ? Is there 
any law of God against doing those things which every man 
must do, or cause greater evil by not doing them ? I do not 
so understand it. I do not understand what sort of sin that 
is, which consists in not making a bad state of things im- 
measurably worse. 

When I learned in the newspapers the novel doctrine that 
the Constitution of my country was in conflict with the law 
of my Maker — when I first learned it, I said to myself, is it 
possible, that • from the high places of legislation — ^from the 
very hall of the Senate, a man in the exalted and honorable 
position, whence his voice is heard by all the people, ventures to 
propound such a doctrine as this ? The thought struck me, 
that perhaps he was not counting without his host ; perhaps I 
was but imperfectly informed ; perhaps at the North there is 
a degree of infatuation and fanaticism of which I had not 
dreamed. In these visions of my fears, I felt very much as if 
I had heard a summons to rebeUion ; I felt very much as if I 
had heard the cry of revolt sounding through the land, and en- 
tering every dwelling, and seen the standard of revolt waving 
on every hill. It seemed like Revolution, desolating our hap- 
py homes, with its carnage and blood. And, sir, there is no 
want of tendency in that doctrine to give full reality to these 
anticipations and these forebodings. Let the doctrine be in- 
culcated — let it be believed at the North — let the northern 
conscience, whether perverted or unperverted, receive such a 
doctrite, and what may we expect ? We may expect rebel- 
lion and intestine war. And when I think of the moralitjr; 
the ethics of this subject in our religious newspapers, and in 
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pulpits, which have been given up to those who choose to ad- 
vocate this doctrine ; when I think how little truth and argu- 
ment have been employed on the other side, I almost wonder 
that the curse of war is not over the Union, directed against 
the power of law, and against every principle upon which 
our nation's greatness and glory depend. Thus far we 
have passed through the storm ; I hope it is over ; I am 
afraid it is not; I am afraid there are evils yet to come — 
but I think the prospect brightens ; I do think that we have 
reason to believe, that though surrounded with distracting 
causes and influences, the people are coming to right views, 
and that here we have indications that the God, of our fathers 
cares for us. He is, I trust, restraining the madness of the 
people, and that in his own good time, amid the roaring of the 
tempest, he will say to the winds, cease, and to the waves, be 
still! Stand, then, my fellow-citizens, by law! stand by the 
Constitution of our country — that Constitution, why, sir, like 
the atmosphere around us, it blesses us every breath we 
draw ; we wake, we sleep, we talk, we think, we hope, we 
rejoice, every moment under its influence. Our commerce 
that floats on every sea, our trade in city and in country, the 
harvests that wave in our fields, the cattle on our thousand 
hills, aye, sir, every flower that blooms in our gardens, and 
every bird that sings in these green trees, all, all are under 
the guardianship of the Constitution. It is like the Provi- 
dence of that God "vvhose gift it is, and which watches us 
with an eye that never slumbers, and protects us with a hand 
that is never weary. What would become of us if the Con- 
stitution were trampled in the dust ? No, sir, — as has been 
said, so say I, with all my heart and soul, if any of my fellow- 
citizens do not value the Constitution enough to defend it, 
they are not worthy of the blessings it gives them. {Cheers.) 
I say again, let us stand by the Constitution and the law, and 
as some one has said, as near as I can remember, " I would 
not merely protect it with the shield of honest Ajax, I would 
protect it also with a wall of brass, and when this would not 
serve the purpose of protection, then would I circle it with 
the living hearts of my countrymen." In its defence, I, we, 
all, would rally, till the last pulse of life and the last drop of 
blood were expended, to save the Constitution ! " 

[The learned Doctor took his seat, while the audience 

manifested their assent to his doctrines and admiration of his 

eloquence by the loudest applause.] 

The audience having called upon Judge Duttok, Profes* 
sor of Law in Yale College» he arose and said ; — 
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1 was about to remark, Mr. President, that if it was not so 
late it would give me the greatest pleasure tO' state that I have 
examined what is called the Fugitive Slave Law, and com- 
pared it with the Constitution of the United States, and I 
fully believe that it is constitutional. I will further say that I 
am fully satisfied that all further agitations are inexpedient 
and ought to be dropped. • I have listened with pleasure to 
the resolutions which have been read, and fully approve of 
them all. I should be very glad if the meeting would be 
€atisfied with this expression of my views, but as it seemed 
to wish for an expression of my views a little more fully, I 
will say, that I have long been of the opinion that the citi- 
zens of New Haven owed it as a duty to themselves to ex- 
press their views as regards the compromise acts. As New 
Haven is the largest city in Connecticut, so it is most proper 
that the views and feelings of Connecticut should be repre- 
sented by New Haven. It is so distinguished as a place of 
learning, and the peculiarity connected with the South in con- 
sequence of the institutions located here, it is better known 
to the citizens of the South than any other place of its size 
in New England. So I think it is peculiarly proper that a 
meeting of the citizens of New Haven should be held to ex- 
press their views. 

With regard to the question before us, it seems to me very 
plain and simple. It is this — every man of us has taken an 
oath to abide by the Constitution of the United States, and has 
solemnly agreed to comply with every provision. You and 
I have not only entered irito a contract, but we have entered 
into a contract under oath. I ask you, is there a man here 
who would make a contract and fail to execute it ? I ask 

J^ou if you would not fail of an ordinary contract with your/el- 
ow-men, will you fail of a contract you have made with your 
fellow States. It seems to me that no sound-minded man can 
hesitate. We are not only morally bound because we have en- 
tered into a contract, but we are bound by the very genius of our 
institutions — by their peculiar excellence, leaving as they do, 
every department to make its own laws. It has been well 
remarked that we have no more to do with slavery in the 
South than we have with slavery in Africa ; we are no more 
responsible for slavery in Georgia or South Carolina, than 
with slavery in Algiers or Spain. Does it give us any right 
to interfere because we have entered into a contract ? You 
have formed a sort of partnership; many of you are part- 
ners connected in business with others — does that give you 
any right to interfere with your partners domestic arrange- 
ments ? To say how he shall treat his wife, or how he shall 
treat his child f ' Does it give you any right to go into his 
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family and sow the seeds of discord because you have enter- 
ed into a commercial partnership with him ? Is our Consti- 
tution any thing more than a mutual compact? Have we 
any more right to interfere with the affairs of Georgia and 
South Carolina than we had before the Union, was formed ? 
The Union w^as formed for certain great objects, and each 
State is just as independent as Spain, or Russia, or any other 
country, in other respects. We are the last nation on the 
earth to allow any other nation to interfere with our peculiar 
notions or peculiar laws. Some have an idea that our fe-. 
males are in a worse state than the slaves of the South. Sup- 
pose in some parts of the country conventions should be held, 
speeches made, and handbills, pamphlets, and newspapers 
printed, for the purpose of revolutionizing the whole coun- 
try; that it should be claimed that the females were in a 
state of degradation too intolerable to be borne ; and suppose 
they should send their missionaries to persuade our wives and 
daughters sufiering these indignities to leave us, and they 
should advise them to go off, and when they got over the 
State line should refuse to give them up ; (merriment) I think 
you would not stand it ; I think 'there would be another ipeet- 
ing larger than this — ^in which event I am quite sure the voice 
of the President of this meeting would be heard, (Loud 
cheering and laughter.) I will say nothing of the active 
part another gentleman who has addressed this meeting 
at very great length would take. 

When we consider this subject it is well to bring these mat- 
ters home and see how we feel. Gentlemen at the South who 
have been accustomed all their lives to slavery, (as suggested, 
as to the right or wrong of the institution, we have nothing 
to say) brought up all their lives in the belief that the institu- 
tion is right or so fastened upon them that they cannot avoid 
it — how do they feel ? Just as we should feel if people under-' 
took to interfere with our rights, and to injure us in regard to 
our institutions. 

I will make only one suggestion more — it is this. I ask 
whether this is a time of all the times that ever should be se- 
lected, when anything should be done to break up the union of 
the States? Who are the men who are undertaking to sow 
the seeds of disunion ? They are men who claim to be phi- 
lanthropists, and to seek the best interests of the human race. 
I regret there is such a tendency^ in philanthropy to degene- 
rate into meddlesome interference with the afiairs of others. 
The philanthropist seeks the best good of the whole human 
race, and not of one class exclusively, or one color. What 
kind of an astronomer would he be, who should spend all 
his time looking at the black spojts on the sun, without regard- 
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ing the residue of his shining surface ? Genuine philanthropy 
seeks the best good of tha whole. I ask then, is this true phi- 
lanthropy ? Was thei*e ever a time on the face of the earth 
when a nation had ever such an opportunity as ours now 
possesses to bless the whole human race ? Look at its extent 
^reaching to both oceans, stretching on the north to the fro- 
zen regions and on the south to the torrid zone ! Here we 
invite all the oppressed on the face of the world, to come and 
enjoy the blessings we enjoy. Would it be philanthropic to 
destroy all this, and say to the oppressed of all Europe and 
Asia (for we are extending in that way, and the oppressed of 
Asia will come,) that they shall come no longer ? Or if they 
do come, that they shall be more harrassed and oppressed than 
they were in their own land ? No, sir — ^give me the philan- 
thophy that looks at the whole human race. Continue all 
these blessings and all these privileges which no people ever 
possessed before. Is not this true philanthropy ? Is all this 
to be broken up? Is it to go for nothing merely because 
one peculiar race which some are disposed to believe is 
oppressed may be benefited ? Away with such psf udo phi- 
lanthropy as this I It seems to me the citizens of New Haven 
do right to come forward and express their sentiments on this 
important subject. Not only principles, but interests, are at 
stake. Interest alone ought not to be regarded, but when in- 
terest and right go hand in hand, we arfe a foolish people not 
to regard them. Where will be our connections in business ? — 
our institutions of learning, which spread light abroad — how 
-will they be sustained? Where will men come from who 
have hitherto supported our college and other literary insti- 
tutions? Have not many of them been from the South? 
Have we not been able to do much towards blessing and en- 
lightening the whole country ! It seems to me that if any 
people should come out and declare their devoted attachment 
to the Union and their fraternal feelings for the people of the 
United. States, they are the people of New Haven. {Ap- 
plause.) 

Col. Babcock, of the Palladium, came forward at the call of 

the meeting, and remarked : 

At this late hour, so far beyond the usual hour of adjourn- 
menUit is not my purpose to occupy more than five or ten min- 
utes of your time. But in so brief a space, I shall be afibrded 
the opportunity of avowing my approbation of the general ob- 
jects of this meeting, vrhich I understand to be the expression 
of our unfaltering determination to support in good faith, and 
with patriotic, zeal, the Constitution and laws of the country, 
and to abide by, and maintain without equivocation or reser- 
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vation, those recent acts of Congress termed the comprofnise 
measures. (Cheers.) The resolutions of this meeting, as I 
understand them from their reading this evening, avow these 
purposes, and therein they must commend themselves to our 
approbation. I should be glad if there was time for me to 
speak of these measures somewhat in detail. Although many 
of us may differ upon some points of them, yet there can be 
no essential difterence of opinion upon the great and important 
questions that have brought us together this evening, {Ap- 
plause) They are the faithful support of this compromise, 
and the discouragement, in every proper way, of every thing 
which tends to weaken the bonds of our national Union ; 
(cheers,) a union upon which hang the hopes, not only of our- 
selves and our posterity, but of the whole human race. Rec- 
reant should we be to the memory of our fathers, and to our 
own best interests — sacred, civil and religious — if we refused, 
whenever occasion offered, to express our loyalty to the Un- 
ion, and our gratitude to the self-sacrificing patriots who form- 
ed it. 

Ours is the noblest experiment of self-government that man 
has ever attempted. I recollect when a mere youth reading 
the work of an eminent historian, who wrote not far from the 
period of the American Revolution, in which he laid down 
the sentiment as an axiom — that "Republics exist only in 
speculation" — in other words, that a pure republic never was 
or could be a substantial reality. This declaration made a 
strong impression on my mind when a boy, and I have n^ver 
forgotten it. Could that writer have lived in this day, and 
witnessed the growth and success of our country — have 
seen it stretching from ocean to ocean — a representative gov- 
ernment, sustained by laws instead of bayonets — a govern- 
ment in which the people are the only sovereigns — I have felt 
that he would be disposed to blot from his page a declaration 
thus far so clearly refuted by American history. Let it not 
be said after all that he had more of sagacity than we have of 
patriotism. (Applause.) Let us conciliate, compromise, for- 
bear, ere we see the tie that unites us, as a great and glorious 
nation, severed or weakened. 

I repeat that I am glad that we have come up here — ^men of 
all trades and professions — to renew our pledges of fidelity to 
the Constitution, and of good faith towards all our sister States; 
and chiefly glad because I think we shall strengthen the hands 
and hearts of our Union friends at the South, who are contend- 
ing manfully against agitators and demagogues in their midst. 
I did not for a moment believe that there was any immediate 
danger to our Union, until some time , after the passage of the 
compromise bills. Then I saw that the violent agitators at the 
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South were aiming at disunion, and were seeking to drive the 
union men to the wall. . Then all my sympathies became arous- 
ed for the latter, and I felt that we owed it to them, not only to 
remove every obstacle in the way of their success, but also 
to aid them directly by every honorable means within our 
reach, and especially we assure them, as we propose to do to- 
night, that we intend to keep inviolate our obligations to our 
sister State?. 

It is proper that the Union men of Connecticut, should re- 
spond to the fraternal sentiments of the Union men of the 
South ; for our glorious State has been ever true to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution of 1776, and to the Union of the 
States. Though we boast of no renowned battle fields, yet 
we know that the blood of our troops in the war of Indepen- 
dence has flowed on every plain, where the clash of arms 
had been heard, from Bunker HiU to Yorktown. {Loud ap- 
plause.) No State save Massachusetts, contributed more 
men or means to achieve our freedom than Connecticut. 

Our Independence was won, and our Constitution estab- 
lished by the men of the North, and the men of the South. 
Let us ever cherish the recollection, and perpetuate the sym- 
pathies which common dangers and common success have 
engendered. In the language of the poet, may we often 
inquire — 

Say, can the South sell out her share in Bunker's hoary height. 
And can the North give up her boast in Yorittown's closing fight. 
Can ye divide with equal hand a heritage of graves. 
And rend in twain the starry flag that proudly o'er them waves ?" 

{.Cheers,) 

In conclusion, let us remember that we cannot perpetuate 
Liberty, without holding fast to our Union. In the thrilling 
language of our present Secretary of State, used on an occasion 
of great interest — ^language which has long since been im- 
pressed on rny memory and on my heart, and is doubtless fa- 
miliar to us all, let each one of us be able to say from the depths 
of his soul — When my eyes shall be turned for the last time 
to behold the sun in the heavens, may I not behold him shining 
on the broken and disordered fragments of a once glorious 
Union — on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent — on a 
land rent with civil feuds, and drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood." 

Let their last feeble, lingering, glance rather behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre — not a stripe erased 
or polluted — ^nor a single star obscured — bearing for its motto 
no such miserable interrogatory, as " What is all this worth ?" 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, " Liberty first 
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and Union afterwards,"— but every where spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart— " Lifeerfy and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.'* {Prolonged applause.) 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings ordered to be published, under the direction of 
the " Union Safety Committee." 




